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Original Papers. 
A GHOST OF NISI PRIUS. 

Uron the front steps of the City Hall, almost 
any day in the year, about the hour of ten in 
the morning, one may see shivering in the 
wintry blasts, or dodging for the shade of the | 
portico from the summer sunshine, a lanky, 
jaundiced individual, whom the superficial 
wags and loiterers of the vicinity denominate 
“the Seedy Quaker ;” but who is no more nor 
less than a ghost of Nisi Prius. 
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rs his windpipe, as if some 
spirits was ever hov 


has gone to the world of 
near, endeavoring, 
but in vain, to adjust the knot to his fancy. A 
waistcoat, nae Se t man might 
seize murderous covetousness, spans hi 
hips, or speaks out at every button-hole against 
the evils of tight lacing. His coat is of a car- 
riage-sponge color, arches from neck to 
like the body of a ag Syren pigeon roof- 
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his mouth y twitches, as if the 
thoughts ese yg heron dusty shirt- 
frill were in a lifelong a with 
the stern resolve of taciturnity. "His beard is 


always of equal th, and musty and stiff, 
made of bristles. 
and homeless ; although the 





caneless even on icy mornings when the walks 
are most slippery ; and gloveless when Broad- 
way is one panorama of sleighs and horses, 
bent on increasing the business of the coroner. 

Although he has a nod, and often conver- 
sation, ed as it is, for those who take 
him in the humor, he is as yet in identity and 
livelihood unknown. And thus has haunted 
the passages and court rooms of the City Hall 
for many a weary year; and, after a fever of 
conjecture, sent at least one sub-official to an 
uptown cemetery. 

When I first observed him he was more 
timid in motion and manner than he now is; 
and then would look through the cracks of the 
doors, or loiter near them with sharpened 
ears, to seize stealthy looks or stealthy hear- 
ings. But now he walks about, and enters 


=== /jand retires from jury rooms and argument 


chambers with the confident air of a well fed 
tax-payer. In our early acquaintance he was 
certainly a novice in observation, but now he 
appears a graduated critic in everything apper- 
taining to law: a master of its arts equal to 
the slipperiest attorney who glides about the 
corridors of the Centre street prisons. He has 
become so from constant attendance as a spe- 
cies of groom of the inner chambers, or gen- 
tleman in waiting upon the majesty of justice. 
For, as the undoubted chronicle runs, not a 
criminal trial nor a habeas corpus case of dis- 
tressed infaney or bereaved guardianship has 
escaped his scrutiny these five years. 

You may sometimes see him about election 
times in the corner of the little Common Pleas 
chambers, wi ing with silent scrutiny the 
coguetry of Judge Daly with the enthusiastic 
aliens who are pressing forward for draughts 
of freedom at the inkstands of justice, eager to 
surrender allegiances which their forefathers 
would shudder in their coffins to hear sworn 
away over a greasy Bible. In the same place 
you may, at another time, observe him pitying 
the flounderings of some hapless attorney who 
has ventured on the ocean of litigation, like 
——" bladder swimmers, Conedl his 

epth. 

At other times you may find him upon the 
back benches in the Superior Court rooms 
essa. with gaping mouth, notwithstanding 
the coal gas in winter and the stifling close- 
ness of the room in summer, the distilled 


;| drops of legal lore which fall from the lips of 


that veteran jurisconsult, Justice Oakley. 

But his chief delight is the trial rooms of 
the Common Pleas, upon whose calendar mys- 
terious slander suits, intricate replevin cases, 
and fun-provoking battery actions, abound like 
black berries by a roadside fence. To watch 
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our ghost of Nisi Prius upon the trial of these 
acest matters af li n is, indeed, a 

yi mical study. yy the manner a 
sound watiide his he seems to catch 


whether the action is to be a bore, or a nut 
worth remaining to the cracking. He mentally 
challenges for favor each juryman who takes 
his seat; always excepting merry Irishmen, 
who —_ to be his especial delight, because 
they flavor a cross-examination with the genu- 
ine essence of wit. If the cause called up 


ever receiving from him the| ever turn out some tiresome ejectment suit, 
of a“ rth purchase.” what intment will cloud his face! But 
He is um even in November ;| how y he gazes around when he observes 
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a row of bonnets and dresses upon the benches 
for the witnesses; because experience 
taught him that whenever the evidence of a 
woman is required at the Common Pleas the 
action is one of more than ordinary interest. 

With the opening speeches of counsel he 
has no patience, for he has found them illusory 
of promise. A badgered or confused witness 
is sure to bring his elbows to his knees, and 
his head on his hands, in an attitude of earnest 
listening, which to truly catch would immor- 
talize a portrait painter. A rebuke from the 
Court to presumptuous attorneyship brings 
his hands together in silent applaase. The 
turning point of a case he seems to await with 
the breathless attention of a chess-player 
watching the critical move of an opponent. 
When a summing up commences he presses 
his hat more firmly on his ears (for he uses 
the Quaker privilege), as if sensible he may be 
so warmly interested in what is to come, that 
should a Branco of his head gear be made and 
the same not properly secured, its loss would 
occur unconsciously. If law be read to the 
jury in the summing up he can scarcely repress 
his indignation, for he has a proper respect for 
the bench. ; 

He evidently possesses his favorites at the 
bar. He thinks Counsellor Blunt, in defend- 
ing a replevin suit, a capital star. But the 
green body-coat of the facetious Gerard dodg- 
ing in a door will constrain him to follow after. 
If they are not on speaking duty he will look 
for Mr. Cutting in an insurance case; and, 
while listening to his vehement eloquence, 
scowl fearfully at the advocate of the tyran- 
nical company, who refuse to pay the weather- 
beaten mariner his losses, even although that 
advocate be Daniel Lord himself, whom at 
heart he admires for that sidelong, spnnky 
toss of the head. Mr. Whiting (whom he 
thinks of under the cognomen of “little bitters”) 
is apparently losing his confidence since he 
+ amet prosecutions and assumed defences, 
or he has lately left the room several times 
while that gentleman was ——, 

He has his favorites of the bench also. 
Judge Oakley ae prefers to all others, and 
often follows — Broadway his shuffling 
footsteps, in palpable admiration ; having his 
eyes fixed intently on the old man’s head, as 
if expeeting to see it spring a-leak with the 
fountain dreps of jurisprudence, which mayhap 
he may be fortunate enough to catch in his 
hat. He thinks Justice Edwards too handsome 
for a judge, and would like him in the Senate 
at Washington. As he is decided in opinion 
that the Supreme Court is too stiff, he thinks 
Mr. Edwards is out of his element on its 
bench. Indeed, so mueh did he disapprove of 
its aristocracy that he rejoiced e: ingly 
when the Supreme Court went into r 
quarters at the newly fitted up Alms 
building, as he yet terms it; and thought at 
the time a good exchange was made when the 
Marine Court crossed the upper area of the 
Park, and took up dungeon room in the base- 


ment of the City Hall. But with all his dis. 
like to the Supreme Court he will not disdain 
to cramp his legs in a 
and Terminer when a m 
calendar. 
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disapproved of, because its honored recipient 
never spoke loud enough, when on the bench, 
for our ghost to hear him. But J Ul 
shoeffer he took leave of with as touching a 
look of reverence as a son would give a father 
about to be buried from his sight. 
* * 

Will he ever be known ? 
To all never! but will remain 
a ghost of Nisi Prius until, at least, the present 
generation of jurors, lawyers, witnesses, and 
officials, who colonize the City Hall, have gone 
down to dust and ashes with thousands of others 
who have assisted in wearing away the circu- 
lar marble steps within to their present wafery 


* 


‘or upon various occasions I have put him 
the question, “Who are you?” skilfully dis- 
guised like a grain of castor oil in a stick of 
eandy, and he has always smelled it out and 
parried it. 

Perhaps the spirit of some defunct juryman, 
embodied in the form of a Quaker as less sub- 
poet to insult and contumely, whose last shil- 
ing earned on earth was earned in the Common 
Pleas; or of some law student who died of a 
surfeit of Calfskin; or of some nervous bar- 
rister who deceased without the courage of 
—— a hearing; or of some lunatic whom 
the old Chancery drove mad with preying on 
his property, and scattering it among ae 
and Examiners innumerable. 


H. 


SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, AND THE EXPEDITION 
FOR HIS RELIEF. 


Remarks of John R. Bartlett, Esq., on the recent 
Arctic Voyages, particularly that of Sir John 
Franklin, and the various Expeditions sent to 
his relief; made to the New York Hist: Society, 
March 5, 1850. 

SECOND PAPER. 


Tue results of the third expedition, or that 
under Sir James Ross, I now propose to 
speak of. He sailed from England on the 
12th of May, 1848 ; entered Baffin’s Bay early 
in July; and left the Danish settlement of 
Upernavik on the 13th of the same month. 

e met with t difficulty in ing the 
middle ice, it was not till the 20th of 
August that he succeeded in reaching the 
clear water in latitude 754 d mo and 
longitude 68 degrees west. e ships now 

roceeded to the western shore of n’s 

y, which they followed, and closely examin- 
ed for traces of Sir John Franklin. Signals 
were erected on all the prominent points, and 
casks were thrown overboard containing papers 
with information for the missing party, should 
they discover them. The shores of Barrow 
Strait, both north and south, were examined, 
as well as the entrance to Wellington Chan- 
nel, which was closed with ice, and did not 

pear to have been open during the summer. 
heir progress westward was steqpedo7 
the pack ice which stretched across Ww 
Strait, so that the only alternative seems to 
have been to secure a harbor for the winter in 
Leopold Island, into which the ships entered 
on the 11th of September, 1848. 

On the 15th of May, 1849, Sir James Ross 
left the ship with Lieut. McClintock and a 
party of twelve men, taking 40 days’ provi- 
sions. These, with the clothing, were lashed 
to two sledges. The party followed the 
shore of North Somerset westward to Cape 
Rennel, when the land trended to the south 
west, and afterwards to the south. They 
followed all the indentations of the coast until 
the 5th of June, when, having consumed more 
than half their provisions, and several of the 
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ents Pane Gomet, toey_shendonge Sector | ne unfortunate, as the ice remained in it 


operations. Returning, reached the shi 
on the 23d of Jens, tha to aaee of 
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During the absence of Sir James, other par- 
ties were sent out to explore the north shore of 
Barrow Strait; the east of Prince Regent’s 
Inlet ; and a third to examine a portion of its 
western shore. Very little was accomplished 
by these parties. No traces of the missing 
a were discovered by either Sir James Ross 
or the other exploratory parties referred to. 

During the winter a great many white foxes 
were taken alive in traps set for the purpose ; 
and as it is well known how a tract of 
country these creatures traverse in search of 
food, copper collars, upon which a notice of 
the position of the ships aud depéts of provi- 
sions was engraved, were clenched around 
their necks, when they were set at liberty. It 
was hoped that intelligence might, by this 
means, be conveyed to the crews of the missing 
vessels, 

The season being late, without a prospect of 
immediate release from their winter quarters, Sir 
James Ross employed his men in sawing acanal 
two miles long through the ice, wide — 
to admit the pees of the ships. Even by 
this means, which was attended with immense 
labor, he only reached the open sea, and libe- 
rated his ships on the 28th of / August. 

Sir James now intended making all haste to 
reach a westerly point and, if possible, Mel- 
ville Island, during the short season that re- 
mained; but he gone but twelve miles when 
his further progress was arrested by fixed pack 
ice, which not broken away during the 
season. He watched an opportunity to push 
his way through any opening that might be 
presented, when a strong wind from the west- 
ward brought the whole pack down upon, and 
closely beset the ships. All attempts to extri- 
eate themselves proved fruitless. Vast fields 
of ice and gigantic icebergs surrounded them 
for miles in all directions, and they soon per- 
ceived that the whole body was driving east- 
ward, at the rate of eight or ten miles a day. 
“Every effort on our part,” says Captain 
Ross, “ was totally unavailing; for no human 
power could have moved the ships a single 
inch.” In this manner they drifted until the 
25th of September, by which time they had 
been pa completely through Barrow Strait 
into the centre of n’s Bay. Here new 
dangers attended them; tossed about among 
the icebergs of that boisterous sea, and sur- 
rounded by a field of ice 50 miles in cireum- 
ference, they were in fear of being carried to 
the western shore of that bay, and crushed 
among its innumerable icebe But on the 
day named, the great ice-field was rent asun- 
der, and the ships made their escape to the 
eastward. 

Another season had now passed; all the 
harbors were closed with ice, and it was too 
late to recross the pack. The only alternative 
was to return to England, where they arrived 
early in November. 
tins einated an ition on ahasry 7 

pes of the nation were cen t 
was the best of any division sent in 
search of Sir John lin; and the seas Sir 
James Ross was directed to trate and ex- 
amine were those wherein John was be- 
lieved to ae ere and, if still living, where 
it was believed he could be found. But mis- 
fortune seems to have attended the expedition 
from its start. The first season was spent in 
passing the middle ice of Baffin’s Bay, and 
they barely reached Leopold Island in time to 
secure a winter harbor. The selection of this 





d the whole summer; and a month be- 
ships Ross made ptieen al whaling 

ips were in sight of it or it. The 
last and Acs y ato disaster was in being 
swept from their exploring field at the moment 
they entered it; for it is probable that, had the 
expedition remained in its harbor at Leopold 
Island a few days longer, until the great field 


of ice had , it would have found an 
open sea to the westward. 

From the foregoing it will that there 
are now three parties in the tic Seas in 


search of the missing shi 

1. The North Star store-ship. This vessel 
has already been “in these seas one season. 
She was last seen on the 19th July, 1849, in 
latitude 74° 3’ N., lon wood 59° ia wait- 
ing for a e round or through the middle 
io of Bafhin’s Bay. It is to be hoped she suc- 
ceeded in reaching some point beyond that at- 
tained by Sir James Ross up Barrow Strait, or 
that she has u ellington Channel. 
Her return will be eoeed for during the ap- 
proaching season or autumn with much in- 
terest. 

2. The party under Dr. Rae. This expedi- 
tion was to be at the mouth of Coppermine 
River on the Ist of July, 1849, or at a period 
when he might avail himself of the earliest 
opening of the ice in the Polar Sea to push 
forward with his boats through the passage be- 
tween Wollaston and Victoria Lands; and 
from thence work his way towards Cape 
Walker on Barrow Strait, and Banks’ Land. 
Much will be expected from this enterprise. 
Dr. Rae will have a full season before him, and 
it is believed with confidence, that the addi- 
tion he will make to our Arctic geography will 
be greater than that of other recent Arctic 
navigators. If Sir John Franklin was success- 
ful in reaching Cape Walker, and in passing 
south or west of that point, some trace will be 
discovered of his expedition. As this party 
intended to return to some post on Hudson’s 
Bay before the winter set in, the result of 
their examination will reach England in April 
or May of the present year. 

It is stated by Dr. Scoresby, in his recent 
work on the Franklin Expedition, that “further 
instructions have been sent out to Dr. Rae, to 
continue his search in the same direction (if 
any essential part should have been unaccom- 
plished), in the season of the nt year.” 

3. The Plover, under Captain Moore. This 
vessel wintered in Kotzebue Sound, north of 
Behring’s Strait, and will continue her explo- 
rations during the present season in the seas of 
that quarter. ; 

4. In addition to these three parties which 
were left in the field last year, other 

are 


expedi- 
tions of ter magnitude are in ——. of 
preparation in England, or have y taken 


been refitted, and were despatched 
re + graven the 12th or ny Pg 

terprise, under command of Captain Collin- 
son, and the Investigator, under Lieutenant 
Maclure, who served in the Enterprise in her 
late voyage. Measures have been taken by the 
Admiralty to give these vessels the aid of 
i ing the Straits of Magellan 
and on to Valparaiso, in order to quicken their 
voyages and enable them to reach Behring 
Strait in time for continuing the search for Sir 
John Franklin during the season. 
Should information be received from the miss- 


ing expedition, or any further light be thrown 
on Se by other expeditions now out, addi- 
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tional orders are to be sent by Panama to meet 
the ships at the Sandwich Islands. 

But the efforts to render succor to the miss- 
ing ships do not end here, as the search within 
Behring Strait is to be continued until the 
close of the summer of 1853. This search 
will be committed’ to Capt. Moore with the 
Plover, beyond the time ribed to Captain 
Collinson for his operations. Such a course 
seems for the purpose of affording 
relief to Sir John Franklin, or any of his party 
who may reach that region, as well as for 
affording aid to or co-operating with other expe- 
ditions. 

5. The last steamer from England brings 
advices that the British Admiralty have decided 
on two more expeditions to be sent out durin 
the present spring, as follows. The first wi 
consist of two sailing ships, the Baboo and 
Ptarmigan, and two steamers, the Eider and 
the Free Trader. These will be sent to Bar- 
row’s Strait and adjacent localities, under the 
command of Captain Austin, who acted as first 
Lieutenant of the Fury, in Parry’s third voy- 
age in 1824. 

6. Besides the last named and admirably 
planned expedition, the Admiralty has author- 
ized Captain Penny, late of the Advice whaler, 
to fit out two ships and proceed in them to the 
same straits, in search of Sir John Franklin. 

Thus, it will be perceived that there are 
now, and will be, in the field during the ap- 
proaching summer, six different expeditions, 
embracing ten vessels, including two steamers 
and one Dou in boats; all devoted to the 
noble and praiseworthy object of affording as- 
sistance to or rescuing Sir John Franklin and 
- associates from their ice-bound and dreary 

ome. 

The Rev. Dr. Scoresby, whose long experi- 
ence in early life in the Greenland Seas, aided 
by much valuable information collected in his 
voyages there and by subsequent scientific in- 
vestigations, has thrown out some considera- 
tions for the discovery and relief of the missing 
ships, which seems more feasible and more 
likely to be attended with favorable re- 
sults than any before projected. His plan is 
to procure two vessels, such as are used for 
whaling; two smaller craft of about 100 tons 
burden, or less ; and a well-equipped boat, to be 


i as follows :— 
“The largest vessel of the series (which 
might be a whaler) would be appointed to 
take position in, or not remote from Port Leo- 
pold ; another vessel—say the next largest— 
might take up a position as a second depot and 
place of refuge, at Melville Island. A third— 
a small vessel—would be directed to the west 
side of Walker, for penetrating from 
thence, as far as she conveniently might, to the 
south-westward, should the position of the 
land and the condition of the ice permit in that 
direction. The other small vessel would 
have assigned to her the search of Wellington 
Channel, and other inlets proceeding out of 
eid 5 FR ih 
r the passage of the “ mid- 
dle fe ice,” might undertake, with great advan- 
tage, the researches which are still requisite 
within the different indents of the upper part 
of Baffin’s Bay (principally that of Jones’s 
: ly that. of Smith’s Sou 
with gny other penetrable channels that might 
be discovered), such inlets seeming to promise 
additional outlets, westward, after the manner 
of Lancaster Sound. 


“The boat, acting independently, would be 
no burden on, or incumbrance aa any of the 
onane vessels... ... The boat would 
its own safety at the close of its opera- 

















tions, by going up to the refuge-ships at Port 
Leopold, or by endeavoring to join some one 
of the whalers, by which the boat’s crew might 
obtain a passage home.” 

From these vessels parties might be sent off 
in various directions, and examine a wider field 
than has yet been explored. Even if they 
traversed the distance which Sir James Ross 
went on foot during the spring of 1849, before 
he left Leopold Island, much might be accom- 
plished. He then explored 500 miles of coast 
in the space of forty days, and on his return, 
had the whole summer before him. But his 
efforts were confined to releasing his ships 
from their winter harbor, with a view of pene- 
trating westward, and of course small parties 
could not be spared for separate explorations. 
With vessels stationed at prominent places, as 
rp ene by Dr. Scoresby, to be employed 

r de 





pots of provisions, and as rallying points 
for the crews of the smaller vessels, as well | 
as for their winter quarters, more could be ac- | 
complished in an examination of the Arctic | 
regions, with a view of relieving Sir John. 
Franklin, than by any other plan. Even if| 
they fail in attaining their object, they will then 
have acquired more ge®graphical information 
than has been accomplished by any previous 
expedition. 

n the United States, a deep sympathy is 
felt for Sir John Franklin and his brave asso- 
ciates, and numerous appeals have been made 
by the press to the Government and to phi- 
lanthropic individuals in his behalf. The 
President has already sent a message to Con- 
gress, recommending the fitting out of an ex- 
pedition to be sent in search of the bold ad- 
venturers who have perilled their lives in the 
cause of science. Many officers of our Navy | 
have applied for the honor of commanding the 
0. anton or of accompanying it; and it now 
only awaits the tardy action of Congress before 
equipping the ships. 

But this is not all. While the country is 
awaiting the slow movements at Washington, 
Henry Grinneci, Esq., a noble and public- 
spirited merchant of New York, has come for- 
ward, and proposes to furnish, at his own ex- 
pense, two vessels of 100 tons each, well 
equipped and provisioned, for the Arctic Seas. 
To render them more efficient, he offers to 
place them at the disposal of the saegony A of 
the Navy, to be officered and manned by him. 
These vessels will be despatched early, so as 
to be in Lancaster Sound as soon as it is clear 





of ice, and to search the various openings’ 
into Barrow’s Strait at the earliest period | 
possible. 

In conclusion, it will be asked, What are the 
prospects that Sir John Franklin and his party | 
oe" These it will be proper to con. 

er. 

The expedition took full supplies for three 

ears, It has been absent nearly five years. | 
f it appeared to Sir John that he might be | 
kept in the Polar regions longer than his pro- 
visions warranted, he might, by lessening the | 
allowance, make them last four years. And 
when his provisions were entirely exhausted, | 
it is believed that he might, by fishing and the | 
chase, procure a supply for his entire crew. | 
This of course depends very much upon his 
situation. Some portions of these ap sain 
abound in game, while others are nearly desti- | 
tute. Capt. Parry, during his stay of nearly | 
twelve months at Melville Island, added the 
following game to his stock of provisions :— 
3 musk oxen, 24 deer, 68 hares, 53 geese, 59 
ducks, and 144 ptarmigans 


weight to 3766 lbs. of meat, or 34 pounds per | 
month to each man. All this was obtained 


; amounting in| 
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with but little effort, as hunting parties were 
occasionally sent out. Further south, on Vic- 
toria and Wollaston Lands, game is abundant. 
Here thousands of deer resort every spring, 
and game of every kind is plenty. Seals, too, 
are common in these seas, and are easily shot, 
their curiosity rendering them an easy prey to 
parties in boats. Again we have an example 
of Mr. Rae, who, while employed in Aretic 
explorations, was obliged to spend the winter 
on the shores of Repulse Bay. His only fuel 
consisted of the withered tufts of an herba- 
ceous andromeda, and his whole party main- 
tained themselves by the chase alone during a 
whole year. 

There may be reasons why the party have 
not abandoned their ships and sought the 
shores of the Arctic Sea, near the Coppermine 
and Mackenzie Rivers, whence they might pro- 
ceed to the trading posts. In the first place, 
if they passed up Wellington Channel, they 
may i too far north to run the risk of at- 
tempting a journey on the ice, but would pre- 
fer remaining with their ships, in the hope that 
they might be able to escape during the sum- 
mer. They may have attained a point far to 
the westward towards Behring’s Strait, where 
they are surrounded by the ice, and from which 
there is no escape, except with their ships, If 
here, they would be in the midst of whales, on 
which they could subsist for years. Sir John 
Ross, it will be remembered, was shut up for 
three years in the Arctic seas, and finally es- 
eaped; and we may entertain strong hopes 
that Sir John Franklin will yet return. It 
would be an extraordinary event. to annihilate 
two ships, with 138 men, so completely that 
none should escape ; that none of them should 
have reached the Esquimaux, or be seen by 
them; or that no trace or fragment of the 
ships should be left or discovered. Vessels, 
it is true, are often wrecked and crushed by 
the ice in the Polar Seas, but it is very rare 
that the crews perish ; in fact, no recent cases 
are on record. 
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MR. SPENCER'S EGYPT. 

The East. Sketehes of Travel in E, and 
the Holy Land. By the Rev. J. A. Spencer, 
M.A. Elegantly Illustrated from Original 
Drawings. New York: G. P. Putnam. 
8vo. pp. 519. 

Ir is a pleasant thing quietly to sit down with 

an intelligent and unpretending man who has 

travelled, and to hear the story of his wander- 
ings and adventures. In the perusal of this 
book, we have often felt as if we were listen- 
ing to its worthy author, and therein have en- 
jioyed something like the pleasure to which we 
have alluded. The observations of Mr. Spen- 
cer are strongly marked by two characteristics, 

—truthfulness and modesty. Of the latter, in 

fact, we have sometimes thought there was an 

excess; for we happen to know that | 

and research have given him a right to speak 

with confidence on some of the points which 

he has but touched in his agreeable narra- 
tive. 

The author’s voyage begins at Alexandria, 
on the 14th December, 1848, and ¢xtends al- 
most to the middle of May, 1849, when it 
terminated at Beyrut,in Syria. During this 
period his time was fully employed, and he 
contrived to see much of Egypt and the Holy 
Land, besides learning from experience some- 
what of camel travelling over the desert. Our 
space, however, allows us to do but little more 
than convey to the reader, by extracts, some 
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idea of the book itself; and by this course we 
shall probably best satisfy the reader, as well 
as do fuller justice to Mr. Spencer, than we 
could by our own lucubrations. 

We begin with the visit to the Pyramids, 
and though every Eastern tourist necessarily 
furnishes more or less on this exhaustless 
theme, yet it does not become tedious in our 
author’s hands; but his story is well and in- 
terestingly told. He thus speculates on the 
much vexed question of their probable origin: 


“Tam much disposed to prefer the more com- 
monly adopted view, that the Pyramids were 
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shapes, ie my aversion, I follow my taste in any 


way that fancy may suggest. At one time a book 
‘has charms, at another I prefer using a pen, or 
perhaps a pencil ; again, feeling the want of exer- 
| cise, I pace the deck; or being too indolent for 
walking, I stretch myself out on a carpet or 
_diwan, and gaze idly at the passing scene on shore, 
in musing mood over home and its pleasures. 
| When the wind fails or blows in a contrary direc- 
tion, the men attach themselves to a long rope, and 
‘drag the boat by main force, though of course very 
slowly, against the strong current whieh sets con- 
stantly towards the Mediterranean. At such 
times, if we feel in the humor, we go ashore with 


erected by the Shepherd Kings, during the time of ® gu", and occasionally find some game to add 
their rule in Egypt. This would accord very well Vatiety to our table ; or if we fail in that, we have 


with the great antiquity of these vast monuments, 
and would serve, in some measure at least, to ex- 
plain the reason why ‘ every shepherd is an abo- 
mination unto the Egyptians.’* If it be true, as is 
generally agreed at the present day, that Egypt 


was overrun by a foreign tribe, known in history | 


as the Hyksos or Shepherd Kings; and if it be 
true that they established their power, maintained 
their supremacy for some hundreds of years (Dr. 
Hales says 260 years), and treated their conquered 
subjects with severity amounting to actual tyranny, 
the supposition does not, certainly, seem improba- 
ble, that they might have been the founders of the 
Pyramids, and that they might have hit on this 
plan as an excellent one for breaking down the 
spirit of the people, and for preventing any sudden 
or violent outbreak. Now you will observe, that 
I have ventured to think, that about s.c. 2100 is 
the most probable date of the Pyramids; if this be 
so, Abraham (according to Dr. Hales’s Chrono- 
logy) appears to have visited Egypt about s.c. 
2077 ; and the Shepherd dynasty to have been ex- 
pelled by the efforts of the native kings, who pro- 
bably retained all along their dominion in the The- 
baid, about p.c. 1900: Joseph—following the 
same learned author—was appointed governor or 
regent under one of the Pharaohs, who were na- 
tive kings, B.c. 1872, and his father and family 
came and settled in the land of Goshen, only a 
few years subsequently. The recent expulsion of 
the Hyksos was fresh in the memories of the peo- 
ple ; and those mighty masses, the Pyramids, were 
striking mementos to their minds, of foreign in- 
vasion and oppression. Hence, on this hypothe- 
sis, we can understand the significancy of that ex- 
pression, that shepherds were regarded as an abomi- 
nation by the Egyptians; not, probably, all shep- 
herds, for the Egyptians themselves had flocks and 
herds, but shepherds who came from abroad, and 
towards whom, having no nataral affinity, they 
entertained invincible repuguance and hatred. I 
am well aware that very much of what I have 
stated as most probable on this subject, is yet un- 
substantiated by proof; but as it is most likely 
that for many years to come we shall be under 
the guidance of theories and great names, instead 
of clear and satisfactory evidence, I hope that you 
will agree with me in looking upon this hypothe- 
sis as, all things considered, quite as reasonable as 
any other.” 


It is difficult to imagine a life more indolent 
than that spent on a Nile boat; and yet it is 
an indolence so luxurious at times, in that fine 
climate, that it dissipates ennui, and is proba- 
bly the most perfect illustration of the dolce 
far niente to be found anywhere. Its mono- 
tony, however, is occasionally relieved by 
adventure, as our author’s experience shows: 


“ We usually rise between six and seven o’clock, 
which, at this season, in this latitude, is about sun- 
rise ; ablutions are performed in rather primitive 
style on the deck in front of the cabin ; breakfast 
is at eight o’clock, when we can succeed in get- 
ting milk in time from a neighboring village. 
After this, those of us who smoke take a pipe, and 
in imitation of the Turks, enjoy the exciting effect 
produced by tobacco ; but as this weed, in all its 
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‘a delightful stroll along the banks of the river, or 
| penetrate somewhat into the interior for a mile or 
| 80, to an out-of-the-way village, where our pre- 
_ sence stirs up not only the men, women, and chil- 
‘dren, who come out of their mud huts to look at 
| the stranger, but what is considerably worse, the 
lean and hungry dogs, who bark furiously, and 
are ready to rush upon one the moment he is off 
his guard. 

“One day I went ashore entirely alone, and 
walking along much faster than the men who were 
dragging the boat, I got considerably ahead of it. 
Just here was a small'Village situate in a grove of 
palms, as usual. While looking around for some 
birds worth shooting at, I saw three wolfish-look- 
ing dogs rush out of a mud hut, and fasten upon a 
boy who was passing quietly along: he shouted 
out lustily, and soon obtained relief. The moment 
after, the dogs spied me through the trees, and set 
off at the top of their speed in pursuit of new game. 
Fortunately I had a double-barrelled gun with me, 
and standing perfectly still, I waited their approach, 
determined to settle the matter very speedily with 
them: on they rushed, till within about five feet 
of my person, when, finding that matters were 
becoming serious, I fired a charge of shot into one 
of them, and he rolled over and over, howling 
dreadfully, while his companions slunk off as quick 
as possible. But this was by no means the end of 
my adventure. In a few minutes, as I was walk- 
ing along, I heard a great noise and shouting be- 
hind me, and soon became aware that the entire 
population of the village was in pursuit. Certainly 
I had not calculated for this result, but I put a 
bold face upon the matter, and facing the crowd of 
some fifty or a hundred people, I distinctly warned 
them off by pointing to my gun, and bringing it 
to bear for use if required: there I stood for quite 
a long time, and listened to a diatribe from a most 
impassioned speaker, who gesticulated furiously, 
and evidently demanded satisfaction for the loss of 
the dog. As my knowledge of Arabic is not ex- 
tensive, and as it is difficult even for a good scho- 
lar to keep up with the Arabs, who can talk 
faster, it is said, and as I now believe, than any- 
body else in the world, you may be sure that I 
caught only here and there the meaning, and am 
not able to give an abstract of so animated a 
speech. Not to be behind-hand with them, I made 
a reply, not quite so lengthy as my opponent’s ora- 
tion, but I flatter myself more to the point ; I in- 
sisted upon the fact that the dog was shot in self- 


and that if it were necessary I shduld defend my- 
self in the same way against the assaults of man 
or dog. All this was delivered in excellent Eng- 
lish, and listened to with commendable gravity by 
the major part of the audience ; but as I did not 
exactly fancy standing alone against so great a 
force, I entrenched myself behind a large boat 
drawn up on the shore, and waited the motions of 
the villagers. For awhile things looked rather 
threatening and uncomfortable, for one man against 
a hundred ; but after two or three more speeches 
were made, some consultations had, and a good 
deal of hesitation shown as to the course they 
should adopt, the affair was ended by their draw- 
ing off and leaving me to walk back and rejoin 
our boat.” 
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tectural descriptions, nor accounts of monu- 

mental remains, tho in these our author, 

we think, is not less happy than his predeces- 

sors: but rong as we presume our read- 
e 


ers will, to acquaintance with the speci- 
mens of man to be found in Egypt. Here is 
a picture of a Coptic Bishop :— 


“ We alighted in the interior of the city, in front 
of a nondescript-looking house, which might, so 
far as I could see, be used for any purpose what- 
ever, from an Episcopal residence, down to a cob- 
bler’s stall. I followed Antonio through several 
dark passages, twisting about, and going up and 
down steps in a way not at all agreeable, and after 
a while emerged into daylight again, and was in- 
vited to enter a room, partly covered overhead with 
matting, and closed in on one side with some 
rough boards, and having on the floor carpets and 
mats, with pillows to lean against when you had 
deposited yourself on the floor, and crossed your 
legs under you, after the oriental fashion. The 
inmates were two venerable-looking old men, who 
scanned me with evident curiosity, and hastened to 
pronounce the simple but really touching eastern 
salutation, ‘ Praise be te God, you are welcome.’ 
I bestowed myself as well as I could on the floor, 
but our habits are so different, and the use of boots 
so interferes with the Eastern mode of sitting, that 
I cannot boast of my success; nor will I sacrifice 
truth to politeness, by saying that! fancy sitting on 
anything but what is known to our occidental cus- 
toms. The old gentleman inquired who I was, as 

‘matter of course, and one of them, when he heard 
t I was a priest, rose instantly, and coming up 
to me made a low obeisance, and took my hand 
and kissed it with a reverential respect, which sur- 
prised me quite as much as it may be thought to 
have gratified me: I could observe also, that he 
looked at me with additional interest, and seemed 
to watch my words with particular care, as indeed 
was the case with all whom I saw on the present 
occasion. Coffee was brought, and though it was 
a rather bitter draught, I man to swallow it, 
but when a pipe was proposed I had to beg off, by 
stating that it was not the practice for priests to 
smoke in our country ; and so the matter was not 
pressed, and out of complaisance to me, none of 
them took their much-loved shibuk. 

“ In a short time the bishop, who had been sent 
for, arrived, and all rose at his entrance and saluted 
him with reverence, though not to the degree that 
I had looked for. He took a seat in one corner, 


after some general 
rica, and the difference between it and Egypt, 
where externally the fields, and trees, and indeed 
everything indicated the summer or autumnal sea 


he seemed very much astonished, and somewhat 
incredulous, as though it were hardly possible to 
escape Turkish domination, or live without a king 
to rule and govern the country. On my asking in 
general respecting the churches in Es-Siout, the 
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bishop did not appear to have any clear informa- 
tion; he said that there were two or three in the 
city, and about six thousand Coptic Christians ; 
but I imagine that no great reliance can be placed 
upon the number of Christians under a state of 
things like that in Egypt, where it is impossible to 
tell what the population amounts to, since even 
the absolute power of Mohammed Ali did not 
suffice to obtain a census of the people. As a 
finishing speech, the bishop asked if I had not 
something to give for the Coptic Church, and in- 
deed on several occasions he pressed the matter in 
a way which we should think anything but polite 
or proper to a stranger or brother clergyman. 
Antonio was quite unwilling to tell me exactly the 
terms of this and other requests, but I am sure 
they were plain enough, and were I disposed to 
condemn indiscriminately, would afford ground for 
the charge of that mercenary and selfish spirit 
which is usually affixed to the name of Copt in 
Egypt. As it was getting late, I assured the 
bishop that I would have the pleasure of seeing 
him in the morning, and of bringing with me the 
present which Mr. Lieder had kindly intrusted to 
my care, and an appointment was made for ‘ three 
o’clock, i. e. between eight and nine, A.M., ac- 
cording to our mode of reckoning time. A gentle 
pressure of the hand, some words of blessing on 
hjs part, and the motions usual in the East at 
meeting and parting, when the hand is put to the 
heart or breast, and to the forehead, with an incli- 
nation towards the person saluted, and my visit 
was concluded.” 


Since Mr. Spencer’s visit, Mohammed Ali 
has died. We are, however, furnished with this 
ye of him in the latter stages of his im- 

ility :—- 


“The old pasha, Mohammed Ali, I have seen 

a numbef of times, riding past our hotel, and 
through some of the streets which are wide enough 
to admit of the passage of carriages: he is evi- 
dently in his dotage, takes but little notice of things 
in general, and is as capricious as a spoiled child: 
his attendants and suite go with him wherever his 
fancy may suggest, and hardly a day passes with- 
out their being on the move to and fro, between 
the palaces and other places of resort. The old 
man’s energy is all gone, and he knows nothing of 
what is going on, and takes no interest in those 
matters to which his whole life of ambition has 
been devoted. I shall not here pretend to enlarge 
upon his career, or that of his step-son Ibrahim 
Pasha ; tyrants they were both, undoubtedly, ac- 
cording to our view of the correlative duties of 
ruler and subject, and many are the acts of 
, wrong, and outrage, recorded on the 

page of history against them; but if we judge 
them by the standard of the country and the peo- 
ple over which they ruled, we shall find occasion 
to mitigate very much the severe censure which 
rightly attaches to a large.part of their public and 
private acts; and if we consider how much real 
advantage has resulted to Christians and strangers 
from the desire Mohammed Ali had of cultivating 
eustoms and introducing n im- 
provements into Egypt, we shall be disposed to re- 
joice at the good which has sprang out of evil and 
too often corrupt motives. Much, very much has 
already been written by both French and English 
authors, respecting these two remarkable men ; 
and I am well convinced that you can spare any 


is; and though treated with a great deal of outward 
attention, he was in reality shabbily used, 
obliged to put up with things that 

roused all the ire of his grandfather. His charac- 
ter may be summed up in a few words; he is a 
mixture of the bigot, fool, and debauchee ; he has 
none of the talent of his grandfathtr, and all the 
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concentrated dislike and ignorance of foreigners 
which belong to the most fanatical of his country- 
men. His career, thus far, has been short and in- 
glorious, and his measures—if they may be digni- 
fied with that name—have done him no credit, and 
involved him in disputes with the representatives 
of nearly every foreign power resident at his court. 
‘That he has his good points I should be the last to 
deny, and some steps which he took with reference 
to certain aged but disgraced public men under the 
former pasha, have given evidence of capabilities 
for better things ; but alas, there is no dependence 
to be placed upon such trifles, light as air, when the 
general tenor of his life and principles is corrupt, 
unjust, and unworthy his elevated position. How 
true are the prophetic words, and how often have 
they recurred to my mind since I have been in 
Egypt— it shall be the basest of kingdoms; it 
shall sink low and become mean and degraded, 
and shall no more have a prince of its own to rule 
over it: ‘ which, as says a learned divine, ‘ hath 
accordingly come to pass; for not long after the 
expiration of the said forty years (Ezek. xxix. 13 , 
the Egyptians were made a province of the Persian 
empire ; they became subject to the Macedonians, 
and after them to the Romans, and after the Ro- 
mans to the Saracens, and then to the Mame- 
lukes, and are now a province of the Turkish em- 
pire.’ ” 


But we are reminded by our space that if 
we would say anything of the desert and 
Syria, we must begin. And as most of our 
readers probably never rode on the back of a 
camel, we will let Mr. Spencer describe for 
them the comforts of that species of locomo- 
tion :— 


“ The Arabian camel, as you know, has a large 
hump upon his back,* which would seem to forbid 
the idea of attempting to mounthim. To obviate 
this difficulty, a large packsaddle of straw is 
fitted on his back, so as to raise his sides, so to 
speak, to the level of his hump: on top of this 
saddle a wooden frame-work is placed, by means 
of which loads of merchandisé aresecured upon 
the camel, or heavy panniers are hung upon its 
sides. The arrangement for riding isa little differ- 
ent; the wooden frame has two short, round 
pieces of wood, reaching up in front about eight 
inches and the same in the rear, making a surface 
or saddle for the rider about two feet in length be- 
tween those short posts: here are placed cushions, 
or something of the sort, on which the traveller 
sits, and the pieces of wood, both before and be- 
hind, prevent his sliding backwards or forwards, 
and often save him from falling off of the camel’s 
back. I may mention here, that the animals 
trained for riding are usually termed dromedaries, 
but are in no other respect distinguishable from the 
ordinary camels. Well,then, the dromedary hav- 
ing been properly fitted for your use, you make 
your essay in mounting. Unlike a horse, as 
well in beauty as in speed and intelligence, the 
camel stands too high to be mounted by means of 
stirrups ; consequently, it is compelled to kneel 
and bring its huge body nearer your own level be- 
fore you can get upon its back. The driver stand- 
ing at its head, makes a singular clicking or 
gurgling sound in his throat, which the animal un- 
derstands, and after a few moments and some 

wls of discontent, falls upon the knees of its 

re legs, then bends its hind legs partly under its 
body, and finishes by stretching out its fore legs 
upon the ground, and remaining thus, its belly 
touching the sand, as long as may be wanted. In 
this position it is easy to mount, and being fairly 
astride, the camel gets up again. It first raises its 
hind legs, and then serambles up on its fore legs. 
The effect of this, as you perceive, is to give youa 
sudden pitch forwards and almost as sudden a 
pitch back again to a level position: unless you 
are very careful and have got perfectly se- 
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eure on your seat, you are almost certain to be 
thrown over the camel’s head (as I was on one oc- 
easion) which is no trifling matter, I can assure 
you. In general, persons ride without stirrups, but 
we thought that they would prove serviceable in 
resting our legs, which, otherwise, would be dan- 
gling all day without any relief. Consequently, we 
had these useful articles attached to the fore part 
of our wooden saddle, and found them very excel- 
lent for the purpose intended. At first you are apt 
to feel that your position is rather too elevated for 
comfort, and it is not to be wondered at if you look 
somewhat anxiously at the height from the ground, 
and think very seriously of the chances of a broken 
head, or neck, it may be, in case you are pitched 
off unawares. But a little experience reconciles 
you entirely to this arrangement, and when you 
have spent a hot day in the desert, where on the 
sand the heat is intolerable, but or the came!’s back 
there is usually a nice and free circulation of air, 
you feel the value of a lofty elevation like this, and 
are glad, at any price, to purchase some exemption 
from the power of the burning sun. All being 
ready, the camel-driver leads the dromedary for- 
ward, and you immediately find that the motion 
produced by its long strides and peculiar gait, is by 
far the most singular of anything you have ever 
experienced. Now you pitch forwards, now back- 
wards, now sideways, and now you have a move- 
ment consisting of a mixture of all three. For a 
while you are in great terror of falling off, and 
grasp the pommels, if so 1 may term them, of the 
wooden saddle with desperate earnestness ; and if 
your head is not good or you are easily affected 
with nausea, you may feel something of what is 
commonly called sea-sickness: ladies, I have been 
told, not unfrequently suffer in this way. But 
supposing that you escape this mishap, you are 
some little time before you dare look around you, 
or try to enjoy the novel scene. You still feel 
suspicious; you are uneasy at the growling and 
unpleasant noises of the camels; you do not yet 
understand the habits of the animal, and you sus- 
pect that some dreadful accident will most cer- 
tainly occur before you are through with the matter. 
By and by, too, your back begins to ache, and you 
find this perpetual see-saw sort of motion, which 
is not discontinued for a moment, so unnatural and 
so hard upon the muscles of that part of the body, 
that you are soon fatigued and soon convinced 
that you can never endure it for any great length 
of time. And when towards evening you dis- 
mount, running the same risk of a fall as when you 
went through the operation of getting upon your 
camel’s back, you ache all over so badly, your 
limbs are so stiff, and you are so completely fagged 
out, that you are ready to lie down almost in 
despair, and groan bitterly over the prospect before 
you. 

“ This is usually the first day’s experience: on 
the second, you find camel riding more tolerable ; 
on the third, you become quite reconciled to it; 
and subsequently, when you are entirely at home 
in your place, riding in any one of a half-dozen 
different positions which you may choose, for- 
wards, backwards, sideways, cross-legged, and so 
on, and are so much at ease as to read comforta- 
bly, and even make notes as you go along, you 
get rather to like this kind of locomotion, and ac- 
tually find that you can go through more on the 
back of a camel than on horseback ; you are con- 
vinced, too, that for a long journey, the former is 
preferable to the latter in many respects, and has 
advantages which cannot be attained in any other 


way.” 


We have room for but one more extract, an 
adventure in Nablus :— 

« We met with an adventure which was more 
vexatious and dangerous than pleasant. I have 
not yet been able to find out how or why it was 
that we did not follow the more usual » and 
pass outside of the walls to our pro place of 
encampment beyond ; but we did not, that is cer- 
tain, as I have had too much oceasion to remem- 
ber ever since. When we came near the city, at 
ibe eastern entrance, an officious young scamp 
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was very ready to show us the way, and as Anto- 
nio was in advance, he ought to have known better 
than to have followed him ; however, in our sim- 
plicity, in we went after the boy, and at a slow 
pace through the main street, where 
most of the shops are, towards the gate at the op- 
posite end of the city. Perhaps it was mere 
fancy, but I think now that I saw a twinkle of the 
eye, as though our extemporary guide had suc- 
ceeded in getting us into a scrape from whieh we 
could extricate ourselves no better by turning 
backward than by going forward. ‘The street was 
full of people, and just wide enough for us to ad- 
vance in single file: at first, they looked at us 
rather spitefully, which we did not mind a rush ; 
then they began to use abusive language, which we 
did not particularly care about, and could have en- 
dured ; next, the children and half-grown boys 
and girls began to shout words and songs of insult 
against ‘ Christian dogs,’ which was very vexatious 
and annoying, but of no great consequence: the 
result of all this, as you may suppose, was, that 
very soon a considerable excitement was got up 
against us in this fanatical city. The old people, 
and parents in general, began to come out to the 
doors to see what it was all about, and as, by their 
smiles and laughs of encouragement, they pushed 
the younger ones on to extreme steps, so it hap- 
pened, and matters did indeed proceed to extremi- 
ties. You will reeollect that we were advancing 
at a walk, one behind the other, and, as ill fortune 
would have it, we were alone, except the drago- 
man and a Nubian slave, who had one of the 
horses in charge: the muleteers were some miles 
distant, coming on at a slow pace: Antonio was 
ahead, Mr. P. next, the Nubian next, and poor I 
last of all: I mention this particularly to show 
you that the severest trial by far came upon me, in 
consequence of my situation behind. Well, then ; 
the noise, and confusion, and insult, and con- 
tumely, did not seem to satisfy the Nablus people ; 
80, a8 we were a small party, they ventured upon 
another step, which was more serious ; some boy 
or other took up a stone or two, shook it at us, and 
emboldened by nearness to his own door, had the 
audacity to throw it ; this time no one was struck ; 
but the evil was begun; other boys picked up 
stones and in a moment or two aywhole volley of 


tell who threw them; and as the odds were too 
much against us, a whole city against three or four 
persons, I knew that we must get out of it the best 
way we could ; so I shouted to Antonio to push 
on, feeling, I must confess, a strong desire to pu- 
nish the young vagabonds for their outrage against 
quiet travellers like ourselves, and grasping my 
stout stick with an energy that would have been 
dangerous to any one of them had I caught him 
within my reach. On we pushed, every now and 
then struck by a stone or two, but happily all the 
time getting nearer to the end of our sore trial ; 
at last we reached the gate, when the uproar ceas- 
ed and we passed out in comparative safety, on the 
whole glad that it was no worse, and rather re- 
joived that we had not given way to our indigna- 
tion to such a degree as to use fire-arms in our de- 
fence: in that event, the Nablus folks are not a 
whit too good to murder a man outright, which, 
considering our small party, they might have done 
with certainty had they got their passions suffi- 
ciently roused. I do not recollect the exact time 
that we were walking, not running, the gauntlet ; 
but it seemed to me an hour at the least ; and had 
Thad it in my power, I would have administered a 
little wholesome discipline npon this city, which 
should have taught it hereafter to respect the rights 
of the traveller and the stranger, no matter of what 
religion or nation he might chance to be.” 


These extracts will, we think, be quite 
sufficient to show that Mr. Spencer’s volume 
is not made up of dry and uninteresting de- 
tails or of mere local dedeaiadisians we 
cannot but believe they will produce in our 
readers a desire to peruse the book. For our- 
selves we can only say that among modern 





these was fired ; several struck me with much v eS one it refers 
force, but as they came from behind I could not | one confined happily to no one age of the 
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books of eastern travel we have read none 

with more ure than this volume by Mr. 

Spencer. n we add that Putnam is the 

publisher, nothing more need be said as to the 

mechanical part of the book, and its very beau- 
tiful and life-like illustrations. 
NEANDER’S HISTORY. 

General History of the Christian Religion and 
Church, from £ German of Neander, trans- 
lated from the first, revised and altered 
throughout according to the second edition. 
By Joseph Torrey. Vols. IL, II. Boston: 
Crocker & Brewster. 

WE are happy to congratulate Prof. Torrey on 

the proaches. s beta, ra of a labor as ardu- 

ous as the one embodied in the volumes now 
before us. Few translators have labored so 
faithfully and so usefully. The first volume 
of this work was noticed at length in this 

Journal (No. 28) on its appearance. The 

second commences the History of the Rela- 

tion of the Church to the world, its Political 

History, with the accession of Constantine, 

and is continued to the time of Justinian. 

We have next the history of the eo 

of the Faith beyond the limits of the Roman 

Empire, including the conversion of Ireland 

by St. Patrick, whose story is happily told. 

his is followed by a section on the relation 
of the Church to the State, its internal organi- 
zation, and the schisms which in that as in all 
ages have afflicted her. A third section is de- 
voted to Christian Life and Worship, it is an 
exhibition of the every day walk and conver- 
sation, the usages and customs of the Chris- 
tian community, a chapter of familiar life 
somewhat similar to that given by Mr. Macau- 
lay of the condition of the people of England. 

This section is the one to which the general 

reader will be first likely to turn, and if he 

even seek only for matter of mere curiosity he 
will find much to interest as well as instruct 
him. We quote the following 





as well 
touch- 


Chureh :-— 
HOLY WIVES AND MOTHERS. 


“ We have already observed, in describing the 
spread of Christianity, where we adduced the tes- 
tinony of Pagans themselves, as unimpeachable 
evidence of the fact, that pious Christian females, 
presenting patterns of genuine wives and mothers, 
often furnished a beautiful contrast to the prevail- 
ing depravation of manners and reckless pursuit of 
earthly things, to be found in the families of 
Pagans, or of mere nominal Christians. From 
such wives and mothers, the true religious instruc- 
tion of the husband, or at least the pious education 
of the children, often proceeded. By them the 
first seeds of Christianity were planted in the souls 
of those who afterwards produced great effects as 
teachers of the church. ‘The pious Nonna, by her 
prayers and the silent influence of the religion 
which shone through her life, gradually won over 
to the gospel her husband Gregory, who had be- 
longed to an unchristian sect, and he became a de- 
voted bishop. Their first born son, whom they 
had long yearned after, was carried soon after his 
birth <o the altar of the church, where they placed 
a volume of the gospels in his hands, and dedi- 
eated him to the service of the Lord. The ex- 
ample of a pious education, and this early conse- 
cration, first received from his mother, of which he 
was often reminded, made a deep impression on 
the son; and he compares his mother to Anra, 
who consecrated Samuel to God. This impres- 
sion abode upon him while exposed during the 
years of his youth, which he spent at Athens, to 
the contagion of the Paganism which there pre- 
vailed. This son, the distinguished church-teacher 
Gregory of Nazianzen, says of his mother, that 
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her emotions when dwelling on the historieal facts 
connected with her faith, overeame all sense of 
pain from her own suflerings: hence on festival 
days she was never known to be sorrowful, and 
death surprised her while praying before the altar. 
The piows Anthusa of Antioch retired from the 
bustle of the great world, to which she belonged 
by her condition, into the still retreat of domestic 
life. Having lost her husband at the age of 
twenty, from regard to his memory, and a desire to 
devote herself wholly to the education of her son, 
she chose to remain a widow ; and it was owing 
in part to this early, pious, and eareful education, 
that the boy became afterwards so well known as 
the great church-teacher, John Chrysostom. Simi- 
lar was the influence exerted on the education of 
her son, by the mother of Theodore. In like 
manner Monica, by her submissive, amiable, and 
gentle spirit, softened the temper of a violently 
passionate husband ; and while she had much to 
suffer from him, scattered the seeds of Christianity 
in the young soul of her son Augustin, which, alter 
many stormy passages of life, brought forth their 
fruit in him abundantly. To make their children 
early avquainted with the Holy Seriptures, was 
considered by such mothers as a task which be- 
longed peculiarly to them.” 


The same age which witnessed these beau- 
tiful examples, saw the development of a sys- 
tem opposed and destructive in part to their in- 
fluence. We refer to monasticism. As has 
been the case with almost every sect founder, 
St. Anthony foresaw the dangers which were 
to follow to his successors from his guidance 
and example. He thus cautions them against 
asceticism and gloomy, despairing musings, to 
which it gives birth — 

“ Anthony wanted a right conception of the 
Christian renunciation of property. He failed of 
the right conception of supreme love to God, 
which, instead of destroying man’s natural feelings, 
would inelude them in itself, would refine, sanctify, 
and ennoble them. Starting with these wrong 
views, he struggled foreibly to suppress the thoughts 
and feelings of love which drew him to his sister, 
and other members of his family. _ i ee 
forget everything that bound him to the earth ; but 
nature en y her right ; these feelings and 
thoughts would intrude upon him, in spite of him- 
self, and disturbed him in his meditations. In feel- 
ings which God himself planted in man’s heart, 
he imagined he saw a temptation of the adversary, 
when he should rather have perceived in his own 
self-will and presumption, which aspired to rise 
above the aan feelings a Sogea pap in owl 
sion of the , divine impulse, and a temptation 
of the data 8 spirit, which vitiated and disturbed 
in him the pure longing after holiness. Moreover, 
the lower impulses and energies of nature were 
excited to greater activity the less they were em- 
ployed. Hence, in his solicitude, he had to endure 
many conflicts with sense, which in some active 
vocation, demanding the exertion of all his pow- 
ers, might have been avoided. The tempta- 
tions be hed ve battle, sith srosy-ne Seed See met 
numerous and powerful, as was given to i 
self-meditation, as he on himself in ‘fghtin 
down the im images that were constantly rising 
up from anger of corruption within his heart, 
instead of despising them, and forgetting himself in 
worthier employments, or in looking away to the 
everlasting source of purity and holiness. At a 
later period Anthony, with a conviction grounded 
on long years of experience, acknowledged this, 
and said to his monks : Pace pf apg toyal 

inations in painting spectres o spirits ; 
a trouble gpa as if we were lost. Let us 
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excite in us, and the unhappy 
with these. But if they find us joyful in the Lord, 
occupied in the contemplation of future blessed- 
ness, and of the things of the Lord, reflecting that 
everything is in the Lord’s hand, and that no evil 
spirit can do any harm to the Christian, they turn 
away in confusion from the soul which they see 
preserved by such good thoughts.” 

The customs at public worship and the ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments, the occur- 
rence of festivals and their peculiar obser- 
vanees, are also included in this chapter, and 
embrace a great deal that is curious and often 
beautiful. As an observance of the latter kind 


we may mention the practice prevalent at one 
time with some—to pray ing on Sundays 


in symbolization of our Lord’s Resurrection. 
Another curious and a custom is also 
mentioned in the Church of Antioch. It was 
that the service on Good Friday was conduct- 
ed in the graveyard. 

Section Fourth treats of the History of 
Christianity, apprehended and developed as a 
system of doctrines, including the history of 
Arianism, the Nestorian, and other controver- 
sies, the various Councils, -with an Appendix 
on the “formation of various isolated church 

ies which grew out of these disputes, be- 
yond the limits of the Roman Empire.” With 
this the volume closes; the period of time em- 
braced in it is from the.end of the Diocletian 
rsecution to the time of wi: the Great, 
ishop of Rome, or from A.D. 312 to 590. 
The third volume extends from this period to 
the Death of prareirn £9 A.D. 590 to 814; 
the subject being in sections, similar to 
those of the previous volume. It includes the 
conversion of the northern nations+o Christi- 
anity, embracing some of the most picturesque 
scenes in history. 

The study of these volumes is a mournful 
one to the thinking man, if he brings to it the 
thoughts of this world only. Scarce does he 

from the period embraced by the Divine 

ord, than he finds himself entangled in a 
mesh of controversies from which he must 
seek in vain to Strange is it that the 
simple Divine Word should be thus twisted 
and perplexed. But if he seek not to solve 
the mystery save by humble confession of hu- 
man — evea when imbued in part with 
divine truth, he will sigh less over the 
and he will sigh less over the present, with its 
own confusion of sects, its own clashing of 
controversial arms, though somewhat less vio- 


lent than of old, and parted, let us hope for | diary 


ever, from sword and fagot. Looking into 
that microcosm of the world, his own heart, 
he will find there the same warring, the same 
jarring of opinio’ Happy if he seeks relief 
from them in humbly following the simple, 
known precepts of the faith, trusting himself, 
the church, the world, to the mercy and justice 
of the God of all. 

_The reverent, pious spirit which befits a 
historian of the Church is possessed by Dr. 


egree. 

seems eminently fair and judicial, and he pur- 
sues a calm, unbiassed course out all 
peat aces 3 a Wg ye Sem The 
testimony of the Fathers is throughout in- 
voked, pe Be by copious extracts, so that the 
work serves as an exhibition of their various 
styles of . jon and turns of t, as 
well 2 Sa RBs ar 
written wi unity of one philosophic 

the broad one of the Christian philosophy, in 
the presence of which all mere secular sys- 
tems, the most brilliant even, are narrow, weak, 
and barren. 


MR. COLTON’S CRUISE. 

Deck and Port ; or, Incidents of a Cruise in 
the U.S. Frigate Congress to California, 
with Skeiches of Rio, Gc. By Rev. Walter 
Colton, U.S.N. «Barnes & Co. 

Cuaptatns are the sentimentalists of the ser- 

vice; and when they write books of their 

cruises, as they occasionally do, they overflow 
with a sort of language seldom heard at sea, 
with vague yearnings after the sublime, and 
other efforts of poetical expression. The con- 
trast is perhaps not an unpleasing one to the 
bald inelegances, with more of sense and 
vigor than refinement, of ordinary ship lan- 
guage. Then the Chaplain has his store of 
anecdotes. He is a looker-on at the game of 
which others are the players; is in a good 
position to muse and listen ; and if he were not 
overcome by the esprit de corps of the ward- 
room, which identifies his interests with those 
of the officers, would, merely from the artistic 
relief a profession of “ peace and good will to 
man” gives to that of war and slaughter, be 
the most spicy and keen-scented of story 

tellers. An unsophisticated clergyman, a 

Parson Adams or a Dr. Primrose enteri 

upon the chaplaincy of a vessel of war, woul 

receive as severe a shock to his ethico-nervous 
system, as did Luther when he arrived at 

me in the days of Leo. But chaplains have 

indurated nerves and pliable temperaments. 
Whether it is they have learnt to look upon 
life through the multitude of their experience, 
with a kind of philosophical indifference, or 
that their morale is in a measure broken down 
by that lax trimming which the possession of 
any government office seems nowadays to im- 
ply, we will not venture to determine ; but 
certain it is, that chaplains are ‘by no means 
the foremost men in peace societies, and that 
they seldom take the stump on the iniquities 
of war. Is the position of the Chaplain on 
board a vessel of war favorable to the inde- 
pendence of his calling? Is it a school to 
train Saint Pauls and Saint Peters ? 

These rapid suggestions crowd upon us, 
with others, at the mention of a Chaplain; but 
we must leave them with the admission that 
all of this official class which have come under 
our notice in books or life, naval or military, 
have belonged to the noble Pantagruelian fra- 
ternity of “ good fellows,” an order to which 
the Rey. Mr. Colton, from the evidence before 
us, most assuredly lays claim. 

His book, which is a narrative of the usual 
Cape Horn cruise, is written in the form of a 
i The entries Ba vr aaa all 
naval compositions; the ne in with 
a fact, an Shesrvaina 0 ies waatin a sermon, 
a flogging, or some such thing, glide insensi- 
bly on the turning of Pe into a senti- 
mental reflection, and wind up with a half 
dozen or so of fluent easy verses. 

We have no reason to expect, as we have 
intimated, any decided criticism on the ser- 
vice ; there is very little of what .may be con- 
sidered personal evidence on the affairs of the 
ship, much of that little is occupied with 
eulogy of Commodore Stockton, whose por- 
trait graces the title-page, and with whom the 
writer appears to have lived in most friendly 
relations, his influence going so far as to in- 
duce that officer, a thing we presume unusual 
with Commodores, on one or — occasions, 
actually to preach a discourse at the capstan to 
the 6 Ad and once on a platform to the 
Sandwich Islanders. This would be beneficial 
were it done oftener. The Commander is the 
true head of the family, and as the ship is 


avowedly monarchical and despotic, we see no 





objection to a union, as in the case of Henry 








VIIL, of Church and State. As Mr. Melville 
intimates in his White Jacket, the good sea 
captain is the best ship’s chaplain. 

_ Incidentally, we gather no inconsiderable 
insight into sea affairs from Mr. Colton’s 
volume. When he discusses flogging he does 
it in mixed terms, as if a bad thing in itself, 
but endurable for lack of a substitute; but he 
tells a story which to our mind is conclusive 
on the subject—a practical example, which 
leaves no room for theory. The noble tar who 
is the subject of this little narrative, probably 
knew the ship’s business and the logic of the 
gratings as well as the Chaplain, and he un- 

oubtedly ran away from a sound calculation 
of cattish probabilities. 

FLOGGING—HOW IT WORKS. 

« Saterday, March 21. We lost at Valparaiso 
the Samson of ourship. He was from Bremen, 
and of German extraction. He stood seven. feet 
in his stockings. His arm was as large as the leg 
of an ordinary man. He could carry a water 
tank which any two others among the crew could 
only lift. He went with the rest upon shore on 
liberty, fell in with a few of his countrymen, drank 
too freely, and stayed beyond his time. 

“ He would have returned on board, but he 
shrank from the disgrace of corporal punishment. 
He had the finest sensibilities, and looked upon a 
blow, inflicted in the shape of a chastisement, as a 
brand of indelible infamy. ‘To escape this he had 
no resource, as he supposed, but to conceal him- 
self till after our ship should sail. Every effort 
was made to recover him, but without success. 
His conduct had been unexceptionable. He had 
never fallen under censure. His fidelity to duty 
had won the regard and confidence of all. His 
loss was the more regretted as it flowed from a 
misapprehension on his pa-t. He would not have 
been punished had he returned on board. His 
next liberty day might have been withheld, and 
that would have been all. 

“ He would have been a tower of strength in an 
engagement. He could have wielded a sky-sail 
yard as a boarding-pike. But in the centre of all 
these giant energies gushed a fountain warm and 
fresh as that in the heart of a child. He carried 
with him his mother’s picture, and hung over it 
with that fondness which absence cannot wean or 
age chill. Keep that picture, thou noble tar! all 
is not lost while the love of that remains.” 

We do not suppose this man would have 
been flogged had he returned. Commodore 
Stockton’s ship has the reputation of great hu- 
manity. It is commonly stated that there was 
no flogging on the cruise. This, however, is 
not the fact, for Mr. Colton makes several 
allusions to such little incidents as going on. 
Men were flogged in Commodore Stockton’s 


ship. 

The spirit ration is an object of attack by 
Mr. Colton. He sees in it the paramount 
evil of the ship. There is one incidental ob- 
jection to the voluntary disuse of the grog, 
which probably no one but a sailor would have 

inted out. Mr. Melville tells us that the 

rst punishment for small offences is “ stop- 
ping your grog.” Now apoor devil who does 
not drink no grog to stop, so he goes to 
the gratings forthwith. To save his back and 
the self-respect of an unflo man, he must 
drink as a kind of penal fund in reserve, a 
spare tub to throw out in case of an emer- 
gency. Flogging is thus a decidedly anti- 
tem institution. 

. Colton’s is a miscellaneous volume, 
and we must present it accordingly, extracting 
a bit here and there from the many pleasant 

we have marked, We presume we 
ve a fair average of a Chaplain’s talk in the 
gun-room. Here is 
AN ENLIVENING ANECDOTE. 
“ Nothing on board a man-of-war requires such 
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unremitted attention as cleanliness. It puts to 
the last test the most indomitable . With- 
out it, a ship soon becomes intolerable. Without 
it, sickness would ensue ; some epidemic would 
sweep half the crew to the grave. And yet nine 





tenths of our sailors are so inconsiderate, that if 


left to themselves they would exercise no precau- 
tions on the subject. This renders the most care- 
ful supervision of officers indispensable. Negli- 
gence in this department soils every laurel he can 
win on the deck. It is like that louse which 
Burns saw elimbing up a lady’s bonnet in church. 
This allusion remtinds one of an anecdote related 
of Lord Byron and Lady Blessington. Her 
ladyship had taken something that the poet had 
said in high dudgeon, but dismissed it with the 
fling that she ‘ didn’t care three skips of a louse 
for his lordship.’ To which the sarcastic poet re- 
torted in the couplet— 

“ * I forgive the dear lady for what she has said,! 

A woumn will talk of what rans in her head." 

The following has a flavor of Joe Miller, 
but that is only proof of its goodness—the 

judice against old jokes having done that 
ly respectable body great injustice. 
HUMANITY IN A MAN-OF-WAR. 

“ T always pity the last tenant of the coop and 
sty. He looks so lonely, so disconsolate in the 
midst of that voiceless solitude, which the untime- 
ly death of his companions has spread around 
him, that I could never have the heart to kill him. 
It seems like extinguishing the last of a race. In- 
deed, I would never take the life of anything, un- 
less it was in the way in which the Irishman 
thought his squirrel might have been killed. ‘Two 
of them were gunning, and had treed a large 
squirrel upon a very high limb. One of them, a 
little more experienced at the business, lifted and 
fired his old Queen’s-arm ; down came the squirrel 
with a bone-breaking crash ; when the other ex- 
claimed, ‘ An’ faith, you might as well have 


spared your pooder, the fall itself would ha’ kilt 
him.’ ” 


There is a delightful confusion of ideas in 
Jack’s religious metaphysics, in the follow- 
ing 


NONDESCRIPT. 


“ An officer to-day, after reprimanding a sailor 
for some alleged neglect of duty, told him to go 
forward ; that he wassuch a perfect nondescript 
that he did not know what to do withhim. So 
forward Jack went, muttering to himself nonde- 
script—what does that mean? ‘ Here, Wilkins,’ 
said he, ‘can you tell me what nondescript 
means? the officer of the deck called me a non- 
descript, and I want to know what it means— 
something bad, I suppose, for he was mighty 
angry.” ‘ No, said Wilkins, ‘I don’t know what 
it means; call Tim Shades, he can tell you.’ 
Now this latter person was a sort of ship’s dic- 
tionary, and though perhaps as ignorant as any on 
board, had a meaning for everything, and a reason 
for it besides. So Tim Shades came. ‘ What 
does nondescript mean? inquired the aggrieved 
sailor. Our lexicographer seemed at first a little 

uzzled ; but soon settling his features into oracu- 
ar solemnity, replied‘ Nondescript means one 
who gets into heaven without being regularly en- 
tered on the books.’ ‘ Is that all it means? eja- 
culated the offended sailor; ‘ well, well, I shall 
be glad to get there any way, poor sinner as I am.’ 
Were there more of the spirit of this sailor 
among sectarians, there would be less altercation 
about the right road, and quite as much speed.” 


Here is something clearer, but probably 
colored by the writer’s own religious per- 
suasions. 

A UNIVERSALIST CHAPLAIN. 

«“ A gentleman of the Universalist persuasion 
was once appointed a chaplain in the navy, and 
reported for duty on board one of our ships fitting 
for sea. His creed soon became known to the 
eailors, and was freely discussed in their messes 

If we are all so good that we are going to hea- 
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other pickings in Mr. Colton’s 

ust era Suen for the pur- 
pleasant volume, which is also 
agreeably illustrated with vignette sketches, 
with our author again in his 
forthcoming “'Three Years in Alta Califor- 
nia,” the sequel to this cruise in the Congress. 


ven, said an old tar, ‘what is the use in over- 
hauling one’s sins? it only givesa man a b——~y 
sight of trouble for nothing.’ * If we are all on the 
right tack,’ said another, ‘ and must bring up at the 
right port, what is the use in préaching and pray- 
ing about it? ‘If we trust this doctrine, and it 
don’t turn out true, there'll be hell to pay, ex- 
claimed a third. These sentiments were shared in 
by the whole crew, and soon became known to 
the newly-appointed chaplain. He resigned his 
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commission, and showed a considerateness : , 
doing it which entitles him to respect. Sailors,| 7'¢, Adventures of Con Cregam, the Irish Gil 
ignorant and wicked as they are, can never be m. é . es Lever. ew York: 
made to believe that the good and bad bring up at Stringer ownsend. 


last in the same port.” 
A characteristic glimpse of a sailor :— 
A SHARK. 

“ We are now approaching the region of dol- 
phins, porpoises, sharks, and small whales. Our 
sailors are rigging their hooks and harpoons. It 
will be difficult for anything that comes near us to 
escape their glittering steel. Their hostility falls 
mostly on the shark. They regard him as a 
graver robber. He can expect no mercy. The 
loudest note of exultation I ever heard on board a 
man-of-war, was when one of these fellows was 
brought on board. ‘ There, said a rough salt, 
* you have been prowling about here to get a nab 
at us, and have got nabbed yourself—you old 
blood-sucker!’ There are three beings that can 
expect no mercy in misfortune,—a rat, a tyrant, 
and ashark. Of the three I would soonest spare 
the rat; I always associated something respect- 
able with his long tail. But let that pass.” 

And of a curious 


SHIP’S BLACKSMITH. 

“A ship’s blacksmith has no such word as 
can’t in his vocabulary. He takes his order, and 
tries to shape his iron accordingly, though he may 
know it to be utterly impracticable. We had on 
board the Natchez an old time-piece which had 
broken its mainspring. The first lieutenant, for 
fun, told the blacksmith to take it te the anvil and 
put anew mainspring in it. Hearing the puff of 
the bellows and the click of the hammer, I went 
forward, where I found the old watch taken to 
pieces, and the worthy representative of Vulcan 
beating with his full force a piece of iron. ‘ What 
are you doing with this time-piece ? I inquired. 
‘ Making a kinked-up sort of a thing, sir, to make 
it go? was the sardonic reply.” 

The best rat’s story we ever heard is given 
by Mr. Colton; it is worthy to have been told 
by La Fontaine. The lubber and sailor 
would have paired off with the City and 
Country Mice. 


A RAT THAT SHOULD HAVE BEEN A MAN. 


« Friday, May 22. I wassitting ata late hour 
last evening on the gun-deck to catch the breeze, 
which came freshly through the larboard ports, 
when a large, sleek, long-tailed rat, with a slow, 
aristocratic step, approached the combings of the 
hatch, which he mounted, and then deliberately de- 
scended into the steerage among the junior officers. 
What his errand was there I know not ; but there 
was a dignity and self-possession in his demeanor 
which was admirable. He seemed as one con- 
scious of his rights, and not at all disposed to 
waive them. I have always felt some regard for 
a rat since my cruise in the Constellation. We 
were fitting for sea at Norfolk, and taking in water 
and provisions ; a plank was resting on the sill of 
one of the ports which communicated with the 
wharf. On a bright moonlight evening, we disco- 
vered two rats on the plank coming into the ship. 
The foremost was leading the other by a straw, 
oue end of which each held in his mouth. We 


Ne sutor ultra crepidam is a time-honored 
maxim—one that has seen some service—and 
one we think Mr. Lever might have profited 
by. It would have been wiser in him to have 
stuck to his last—before Con—for in his last, 
we regret to say he has proved but a sorry 
cobbler. 

Our respect for age, and divers other rea- 
sons, induce us—before entering fully into the 
merits or demerits of Mr. Lever’s work—to 
notice cursorily another, somewhat in the same 
line, but infinitely superior in its stupendous and 
unblashing impudencee—The Adventures of 
Mons. Violet. 

There is a French novel, entitled The Child 
of Forty Fathers, and although we do not as- 
sert that Con Crecan was blest with quite as 
numerous a paternity, yet they must have been 
a poe Say ble number, and among them 
we ¢ ons. Violet-—in underwriters’ par- 
lance—as A No. 1. 

The history of the last volume is somewhat 

i ; as a part, at least, can never 
reached our readers’ ears, we will 
give it. 


Some time in the year ’41, a Gallic Chevalier 
d’Industrie presented himself, or was presented, 
to Sam Houston, at that time president of the 
quondam Republic of Texas. 

Marvellous and strange were the tales he 
told; and improbable as they were, the old 
soldier believed them all. e adventurer 
styled himself the Count de Narbonne, and pre- 
tended that for years both he and his father 
had lived among the Appache Indians, and 
that over them, and also the Cammanches, they 
had gained great influence. 

His object, he said, in visiting Austin, was 
to obtain authority to negotiate a treaty be- 
tween Texas and the western Indian tribes, 
which was much desired by the Texans. 

As the General had also spent some years 
—< the Indians, he saw nothing very im- 
_ le in the statement, and jumping at the 

it, furnished the soi-disant Comte de Nar- 
bonne with letters and documents, inting 
him ambassador plenipotentiary extraor- 
dinary of Texas, to all the western tribes of 
Indians, and provided him also with a hand- 
some sum of money—some four thousand dol- 
lars, we think—to pay expenses, and distribute 
among the chiefs. 

What use Houston imagined the Count 
could make with his letters among the Ap- 
pache does not appear; what use he put them 
to, does. 

We next find the gentleman in Natchitoches, 
where he soon contrived to render himself 
about as notorious and conspicuous as did the 
——. of Waterford, a few years since, in 

0 


managed to capture them both, and found, to o In fact, he indulged in—as they there term- 
surprise, the one led by the other was sod bihed. ed it—*a py tall frolic.” “tall,” in- 
His faithful friend was trying to get him on board, | deed, that authorities of the city found it 


where he would have comfortable quarters during 
a three years’ cruise. We felt no disposition to 
kill either, and landed them on the wharf. How 
many there are in this world to whom the fidelity 
of that rat readeth a lesson !” 


convenient to call upon him, to ascertain the 
local habitation and the name of the distin- 
—a stranger, to inquire where he came 

m, what he was about, and where he ex- 
pected to go to. 
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la their astonished 
Pig. costar oe ae Poorer of 


gold, informing them that he was perfectly 
competent to take care of himself and to pay 


his own way, and that owing to their injarious | has 


suspicion of a man of his rank and importance, 
he should take his way as soon as he had paid 
—>pay his shot and take the shute,—and deprive 
them henceforth and for ever of the light of his 
presence. 

After this escapade, in the place of pur- 
chasing Indian presents, and negotiating In- 
dian treaties, he departed post-haste for Eng- 
land, where, by some means unknown, he 
formed the acquaintance of Capt. Marryatt. 
To him, he unbosomed himself of his entire 
budget of adventures,—real and _fictitious— 
and with him, from this abundance of materiel, 
concocted a new edition of Robinson Crusoe, 
the Count perferming the part of a dry-land 
Selkirk—shipwrecked among hostile Indians 
and cut-throat Texans—while the Captain 
figured as a new De Foe. 

The precious volume produced by the twain 
is a wonder to behold, and certainly deserves 
to be enumerated among the curiosities of lite- 
rature. 

Not content with og, the Count’s 
marvels—to save trouble, to fill his volume, 
and perhaps to have a few pennyworths of 
truth in such an ocean of mendacity, the 
Captain copied and dovetailed in, page after 
page of Kendall’s letters—then in the course 
of publication in the Picayune, verbatim et 
literatim et punctuatim, and when printed, 
pecs wep personally the strict veracity of the 
work. 

It needed but one other stone to cap this 
pyramid of impudent mendacity, and it was 
soon supplied. 

Mr. Kendall—feeling rather sore at the 
wholesale robbery—complained loudly of the 
literary felony, and Captain Marryatt put in 
a rejoinder, with his characteristic modesty— 
stating that IF THERE HAD BEEN ANY STEAL- 
ING DONE, KENDALL HAD PURLOINED FROM 
HIS VOLUME. 

We Americans are in the habit of suffer- 
ing abuse—like the eels in the story, we 
are used to it, and we trust that from it we 
have derived some benefit. 

m Ns not so aes ae does not remem- 

r the sensation the appearance 
of Mrs. fen ec (iohat's. in $ name *) 
volume; and for how Kis bey of the Atlantic 
border debated as to whether the writer really 
was of the feminine gender—or a Hall or 
Hamilton performing in petticoats for this occa- 
sion only ; until a London police report of an 
affair in which the gy ue ay up 
for abusing a servant-maid, and beating her 
with a broomstick—put a quietus upon the 
matter. 

Mrs. Trollope—honest woman—had a right 
to abuse the Americans; for did she not come 
to this country nee a haberdashery specula- 
tion, and after building a huge affair—called a 
Bazaar—in Cincinnati, and ope shop, have 
it shut up by an impudent set of mechanics 
and tradesmen, who to demand their pay 
for building and furnishing it? The building 
stood a few years since, and probably stands 
now, a monument of the pa genius of 
& woman, who, whatever may be her rank in 
life, certainly can never merit the title of sans 
culottes, 

Anything in the shape of an account of our 
western wilds—of Mexico, of Texas, or of 
Californi ns at this moment to be in 
demand in the iterary mart of England; and 
80, to gratify the public taste, and’ fill his own 





pockets; setting chronology, history, geogra- 
phy, teath, and common sense equally at defi- 
ance, Mr. Lever has put forth his book. 

Being utterly ignorant of his subject, he 
dressed up a dish—an olla podrida—of 
which Mons. Violet forms the prevailing fea- 
ture; Gil Blas, the newspaper tales of Califor- 
nia, Mrs. Trollope and suite, completing the 
odorous mess. 

The book opens with the rehash of a tale 
probably imported in the Ark; at least, that 
ubiquitous and immortal individual, the oldest 
inhabitant, must remember of having heard it 
while a lad. It is coeval with the time-honor- 
ed and amusing historiettes of the Irishman 
who swallowed a straddle bug in lieu of a 
peach, and of the adventurous personages who, 
while endeavoring to fish up the image of the 
moon, owing to a manual and leg-al deficit in 
the capillary attraction of their chain, obtained 
a wet jacket for their pains. 

Con Cregan, the hero, is evidently born) 
with teeth—exhibiting none of that interest- 





ing verdure of the true Gil; and after a series 
of adventures, combining in happy union the | 
peculiarities of both the Handy Andy and) 
Colin Clink schocls of romance, finds him- | 
self in Quebec. Here commences the Ameri- 
ean portion of the book,—one half the entire 
work,—with which we have to deal. 

Fearful of exhibiting his ignorance, where | 
it would be certain of immediate detection at 
home, in one paragraph he bolts through the 
then United States. 


“From this I wandered into the States by 
Schenectady, Utica, and Albany, down the Hud- 
son to New York, thence—but why recite mere 
names ! 

“Tt was after about three months’ travelling, 
during which my wardrobe shared a fate not dis- 
similar to ASsop's bread-basket, that I found my- 
self at New Orleans.” 


He also wisely concludes not to describe 
places of which he knows nothing :— 


“Do not be afraid, worthy reader, you’re not 
‘in’ for any description of localities.” 

We next find the adventurer in New Or- 
leans at the office of the Picayune, which he 
found near Cliff street!! Not knowing the 
name of a street in New Orleans, our author 
here borrows one from New York, which he 
has heard of as the locality of an eminent pub- 
lishing house. 

The reason of Con’s visiting the office, was 
the following query, which he heard in a 
crowd :— 

«“* What's that in the ’Yune print ?’ said a great 
raw-boned fellow, with a cigar like a small walk- 
ing-cane in the corner of his moath.” 

The “‘Yune Print!” Heaven help the 
man; with what an air does he help us to 
diminutives ! 

Havi found Curr street! and the 
“’Yune Print,” the following very American 
advertisement meets his eye :-— 

“ Wanted, a few downright, go-ahead ones, to 
join an excursion into the One-Star Republic—the 
object being to push away down south, and open 
a new track line for home doings. Applicants to 
address the office of the paper, and _rally at Gal- 
veston, with rifle, pistols, ammunition, horse, pack, 
and a bowie, on Tuesday, the 8th instant.” 

By a very extraordi process, having ob- 
tained, or rather stolen, a lottery ticket which 
entitles him to a horse, arms, and a free pas- 
sage to Galveston, he embarks with— 

“ Old Kit Tussel, the skipper, did not play the 
grand inquisitor on me. His life had been for the 
most part passed in ing the voyage to and 





making 
from New Orleans and Galveston, where he had 


doubtless seen sufficient of character to have satis- 


fied a glutton in eccentricity.” 


Now, be it known for the benefit of the un- 
ey that this same Galveston, in visiti 
which the grey-headed ski had passed his 
life, was just at this presias tiie pes or gti it 
were—into existence; and the city which he 
found upon his arrival, then boasted of one 
ae 
At Galveston he saw a man hanging in the 
public streets, having been Lynched some time 
previous. 

On Con’s passage, he was accompanied by a 
spy in the guise of a Spanish priest, whom, 
however, he contrived to frighten away. Ar- 
riving in Houston, he found his horse and 
arms ; but was obliged to steal them away by 
night, for fear of the villanous characters that 
inhabited the cily. 

Having so early a start he reached the 
TowN oF Brazos at breakfast time, and pass- 
ing on again he came up with a SPANISH FRIAR, 
who was escorting a young lady—Spanish of 
course—from the Convent of the Sacred 
Heart at New Orleans, to her father—a resi- 
dent of a city somewhere ON THE OTHER SIDE 
or THE Rocky Mowuntaiss. The city, by the 
way, our author manufactures for the occasion, 
and after a while forgets the name, and calls it 
something else. 

When Con Cregan overtakes the travellers, 
he finds them embarrassed with many difficul- 
ties—the principal ones being the snakes and 
alligators, and for the benefit of those of our 
solees who may be thinking of a trip in that 
direction, we quote the following :— 


“ The padre looked at me without speaking ; 
but the sly drollery of his eye showed that he 
would have had no objection to bandy a jest with 
me, were the time and place more fitting. ‘ I per- 
ceive,’ said he, at length, ‘ that you have not jour- 
neyed in this land, or you would have known that 
at this season the streams abound with caymans 
and alligators, and that when the cattle have been 


once attacked by them, they have no courage to © 


cross a river after. Their instinct, however, 
teaches them that beating the water insures safety, 
and many a Mexican horse will not go knee-deep 
without this ceremony being performed. ‘I see 
that your cattle are unusually tired in the present 
case,’ said J,‘ for you have been nigh half an hour 
here to my knowledge.’ 

«« Look at that black mare’s fore leg, and you'll 
see why, said he, pointing to a deep gash which 
laid bare the white tendons for some inches in 
length, while a deep pool of blood flowed around 
the animal’s hoof. A ery from the Mexican h:re 
broke in upon our colloquy, as, throwing down 
his pole, he seized his rifle, and dropped upon one 
knee.” 


The friar endeavors to persuade Con to ride 
on to Bexar, which he can easily reach before 
the moon goes down. Now, as Mr. C 
was travelling towards Austin, which is distant 
from Houston about one hundred and nine 
miles, and as Bexar is at least another hundred 
further yet, his way must have been rather ser- 
pentine ; but the equestrian performance was 
extraordinary. Nearly three hundred miles in 
aday. Pro-pi-e1-ous. 

After a series of adventures, Con now 
dashes = fon a ve that —_ : es 
the possibility of any human beings following 
him, and ne Ba only ascertain that the 
where we now find him, must be in New 
Mexico. Singular to relate, he here meets an 
Ambassador extraordinary from Spain, who 
was THERE TO NEGOTIATE A TREATY. 

“The cause of order having triumphed, as the 
newspapers say, I was led to one side by Don Este- 
ban, who in a few words told me that Don Lopez 
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But now for the joke, par excellence. He 
travels from the mnreRIorn or Mexico to Ha- 
VANA IN A CARRIAGE :— 


“TI arrived safely at the Havana, travelling in 
princely state, with two carriages and a great bag- 
gage wagon, guarded by four mounted ‘ carabi- 
nieros; who had taken a solemn oath at the 
shrine of a certain Saint Magalund, to eat any 
bandits who should molest us—a feat of diges- 
tion which I was not sorry their devotion was 
spared.”—Shade of Malte Brun! ! ! 

Upon leaving Havana, he makes a wonder- 
ful discovery, one that the leaders of the Cuba 
expedition have burned their fingers in endea- 
voring to cypher out. Havana is a Re- 
PUBLIC :-— 

“ «We feel, Sefihor Conde,’ said he, ‘ how in- 
adequate any recognition of ours must be for ser- 
vices such as yours. We are a young country, and a 
Republic ; honors we have none to bestow ; wealth 
is already your own ; we have nothing to offer, 
therefore, but our gratitude.’ ” 

Aid has a President :-— 

“« This box will remind you, however, of an in- 
terview, and recall one who deems this the happi- 
est, as it is the proudest hour of his life ; here he 
presented me with a splendid gold snuff-box, con- 
taining a miniature of the President, surrounded by 
enormous diamonds.” . 

_ We fear the reader may now think that Je 
jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle, and with the au- 
thor’s closing sentence we close the book :— 

“Here I have done; not that my Confessions 
aré exhausted, but that I fear my readers’ patience 
may be; I may, however, add that this was not 
the only ‘Spanish marriage’ in which I had a 
share ; that my career in greatness was not less 
eventful than my life in obscurity, afd that I draw 
up at this stage, leaving it for the traveller to say 
if he should ever care hereafter to journey further 
with me.” 

No, in charity’s name forbear, Mr. Lever. 
We beg of you, in the expressive language of 
that country which you so aptly describe, To 
HOLD YOUR HORSES. 

In conclusion, we would ey remark that 
there are certain proprieties to be observed by 
all writers of fiction, which, neglected, never 
fail to bring down severe criticism and ridicule 
upon the authors. 

Incidents can be coined to any extent with 
impunity, provided they be not too far removed 
from the pale of possibility, and do not conflict 
with history, especially that of our own times. 

But when the author would describe 
men and manners, countries and cities, let him 
keep the truth in view, and be especially care- 
ful not to come in collision with every-day, 
a history, geography, and 

nology. 

We have heard of such things as unities to 
be observed in writing, but we fear they are 
unknown to Mr. Lever. 

And yet this book will sell ; wild, improba- 
ble, impossible, ridiculous as it is, it will sell 
far better than some of its older and more me- 
ritorious brethren. 

The American publishers will doubtless 
reap a rich harvest, but, we think, have com- 
mitted a slight error in not providing the book 
with yellow covers. 


Strong passions work wonders, when there is a 
greater strength of reason to curb them.— 








‘boys, cried the philosopher 
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GOLDSMITH. 
Goldsmith's Works; inel a on 
now first collected. By James Prior. 


ols. 2 and 3, Putnam. 
WE question whether the American public is 
aware of what a treasure is offered to them in 
this reprint by Mr. Putnam, of Prior’s edition 
of Goldsmith; no less than, including all that 
is — known to the admiration of the 

d, in Essays, Vicar, Poems, Citizen of 
orld, &c., many hundred new pages, 
for the first time presented in a eae 
——- critical, descriptive writings in the 
author’s best vein. For, WP Oaldeatth, such 
was the happy natural instinct of the man, 
that in his compositions he has but this one 
penning en be argent fe - 
strugy 0 or pings o 
= ae n Goldsmith, bt be. its'own limits, 

e clear, natura wellspring of genius. 
These additions, made by the diligence and 
zeal of Mr. Prior (who would be renderin 
an inestimable service to English literature 
manners by a similar edition of Richard Steele), 
include with newl ived Prefaces, Essays, 
&c., the Lives of Beau Nash and Voltaire. 
These, we need not say, are eminently attrac- 
tive, a gift to — s intellectual 
for the season. memoir of Nash is pecu- 
liarly happy, in Goldsmith’s easy, undress 
style. plays with his subject as on a sum- 
mer’s day a genuine Waltonian with his trout, 
gently and into the sunshine, with the least 
8 tiveness of the hook. Nash, too, the 

ection of men on the town, lived a life to 
enlist Goldy’s sensibilities. The latter saw 
him sympathetically, and by the contrasts from 
the artificiality of the great Master of Cere- 
monies’ position, in a most humorous light. 
So Goldsmith has left us, in a mere Ne 
squib, not only one of the most delightful spe- 
cimens of his style, but a curious and profit- 
able, as well as amusing picture of society and 
manners. “. History,” says the author of the 
Vicar, apologizing for writing the life of this 
conceited fop, “ owes its excellence more to 
the writer's manner than to the materials of 
which it is composed. The great and the 
little, as they have the same senses and the 
same affections, generally etre the same 
pieture to the hand of the tsman; and, 
whether the hero or the clown be the subject 
of the memoir, it is only man that appears 
with all his native minuteness about him.” To 
which we may add the exquisite irony of a 
subsequent sentence. “ Yet, as Montaigne 
observes, as the adventures of an infant, if an 
infant could inform us of them, would be 
pleasing, so the life of a beau, if a beau could 
write, would certainly serve to regale curiosi- 
i In this key is the whole story written, 

social topies of Bath, the pretensions of 
its wits and lovers, ee 

One of the hardest hits Beau Nash received, 
was from Doctor Samuel Clarke, the Meta- 
porate, and writer on the Trinity and the 

vidences. The story is well known, but is 
worth quoting from Goldsmith, besides being 
as perpetual a rebuke to emptiness and as 
sumption as Sir Toby Belch’s attack upon 
Malvolio. 

PHILOSOPHERS AND FOOLS. 

“ Nash used sometimes to visit the great Doctor 
Clarke. The Doctor was one day goonerieny 
with Locke, and two or three more of his 
and intimate companions, with that freedom, 
gaiety, and cheerfulness, which is ever the result 
of innocence. In the midst of their mirth and 
laughter, the doctor, looking from the window, 
saw Nash’s chariot stop at the door. ‘ Boys, 
to his friends, ‘ let us 


now be wise, for here is a fool coming.’” 





uv 
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process of getting it up, 
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record. Goldsmith knew 


s style. “ He had some wit, 
but it was of that sort which is rather happy 
than permanent. Once a week he might say 
a good thing; this the little ones about him 


is necessary to keep ignorant or ill- 
company, who are fond of repeating 
such stories; in the next p a person must 


tell his i in order to make them 
more universal; but what is worst of all, 
scarcely a joke of this kind succeeds, but at 
the expense of a man’s good nature.” 

This, in Goldsmith’s telling, is 

NASH’S BEST STORY. 

“The following is the story Ayengg = ype = 
tly told, y much in words, 
» ean the Mer Be be talking of a German 
war, or Elizabeth Canning, he would begin thus :— 
‘Til tell you something to that purpose, that I 
fancy will make you laugh. A covetous old 
parson, as rich as the devil, scraped a fresh ac- 
quaintance with me several years ago at Bath. I 
knew him when he and I were students at Oxford, 
where we both studied damnationly hard ; but 
that’s neither here nor there. Well; very well. I 
entertained him at my house in John’s Court 
(no, my house in John’s Court was not built then) ; 
but I entertained him with all that the city could 
afford ; the rooms, the music, and everything in 
the world. Upon his leaving Bath, he pressed me 
very hard to return the visit, and desired me to let 
him have the pleasure of seeing me at his house in 
Devonshire. About six months after, I happened 
to be in that neighborhood, and was resolved to see 
my old friend, from whom I expected a very warm 
reception. Well: I knocks at his door, when an 
old queer creature of a maid came to the door and 
denied him. I suspected, however, that he was at 
home ; and going into the parlor, what should I 
see, but the parson’s legs up the chimney, where 
he had thrust himself to avoid entertaining me. 
This was very well. My dear, says I to the maid, 
it is very cold, extremely cold indeed, and I am 
afraid I have got a touch of my ague; light me 
the fire, if you please. La! sir, says the maid, 
who was a modest creature to be sure, the chim- 
ney smokes monstrously ; you could not bear the 
room for three minutes together. By the greatest 
good luck there was a bundle of straw in the 
hearth, and I called fora candle. The candle 
eame, Well! good woman, says I, since you 
won't light me a fire, Pll light one for myself ; 
and in a moment the straw was all in a blaze. 
This quickly unkennelled the old fox; there he 
stood in an old rusty night-gown, blessing himself, 

and looking like—a—hem—egad !’” 

The serious part of all this fun and folly is 
not kept out of sight. The divines got to 
work upon Nash in his old age, he lived 
till nearly ninety, but they do not seem to have 
“ allured to brighter w ” There is feeling 
as well as wit in Goldsmith’s illustration of 
the matter. 


NASH AND THE CLERGY. 


“ The clergy sent him frequent calls to reforma- 
tion ; but the asperity of their advice in general 
abated its intended effects ; they threatened him 
with fire and brimstone, for what he had long been 
taught to consider as foibles, and not as vices ; 80, 
like a desperate debtor, he did not care to settle an 
account, that, upon the first inspection , he found 
himself utterly unable to pay.” 
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CARLYLEISM. 
Tracts for the Times. Dissolution of Ameri- 
can Tinion Question. Boston: Redding & 


Co. 
Latter-Day P. s. Edited by Thomas 
Carlyle. No. I.—Model Prisons. 

Wes had thought Carlyle had saved his friends, 
the imitators of his style, the usual necessity 
of caricaturing their master, by planting the 
distorted mas Ms wor et all Econ 
men, who are for a ing to the 
ordinary limits of absurdi y, might have re- 
mained contented with the retchings and lash- 
ings of Latter-Day Pamphlet, No. I. ; but that 
would have been to destroy one of the imme- 
morial precedents of old p, whose fable of 
the Frog and the Ox will never lack examples 
while great men and little men are left in the 
world. An American pamphleteer has entered 
the field with a Tract for the Times, which 
may possibly contain some very good sense, if 
laughter “ could find it out.” It is an exceed- 
ingly fine specimen of the tin-pan species of 
thunder, a cheap article, to be got up with the 
smallest expenditure of wit and grammar. 
Mark the delightful Milesian impudence of 
the introduction of George Washington, in the 
first sentence :— 


“ Was the ‘Father of his Country’ living to- 
day, at Mount Vernon ; if our respectable friend, 
the lamented George, had not slipped clean over 
the borders of time, into the abyss of no-time, and 
respectable Christianity-Heaven,” &c. 


That is but the sentence which fol- 
lows is still better :— 


“ For it is a fact in America to-day, that what 
are called things, have come to 2 considerable 
pass, and may, without great difficulty, get to a 
much considerabler pass.” 


The great problem, it appears, is 
THE ELABORATION OF CUFFEE. 

* Cuffee, of whom we may now politely say a 
little something, as he is the ‘ unless’ of the present 
matter, has got to be, by hook and by crook, 
rather numerous. Occasionally, one sentimental 
Cuffee, dreaming of liberty and a boot-blacking 
ce gu of his own, elaborates himself mys- 
tically ! 


“Our Abolition friends, who have usually less 
talent than tact, and as much in the bread-and- 
butter direction as else, convert elaborated Cuffee 
into orator. Hence, results the most woolly, pa- 
thetic, beot-blacking school of orators ; but, on 
the whole, as good as their talented employers, 
our respected Abolitionist brothers and sisters, 
with Poor Pillicoddys, and tallow-face explosive 
priest. To get Cuffee from rice-swamps and 
ginger-tea, into very respectable orators and edi- 
tors, it must be confessed is wise, and if there be 
a Haytian boot-black bard, some elaborated Pro- 
— Blackfellow might translate us a song of the 


And the man who understands this, is 


OLD 24 oH. 


“Tn the mean time, one looks with friendly 
eyes on ‘old Zach, sitting there, the rough, at- 
tractive, successful man. At least, he knows the 
meaning of Cuffee’s elaboration ; would to-mor- 
row draught the right elaborating Resolution. 
For that man is not like so many of his com- 
panions, mere talk and deficiency. In him is 
genuine worth, old Roman courage, self-hood, 
manhood, with teeth of his own, can swear it 
seems, can wear plain clothes, and will, when he 
will, maintain his way. To ‘old Zach) there- 
fore, the present Editor commends the absolute 
maintenance of this American Union, over eve’ 
manner of blundering Cottonocracy, and Regalia- 
cigar constituency, over Cuffee, and over red-hot 
Abolitioni en over Nature and Necessity, if 








he can, of which last we have certain vague 
doubts.” 


Occasionally the writer breaks down in his 
tension, and we see the schoolboy sticking 
through the lion’s skin; but he is See orton 
scholar, always safe for a platitude, and after the 
appearance of one or two more of the Latter- 
Day Pamphlets we predict he will write very 


table Carlylese. 

Model Prisons, the second of the genuine 
series of Carlyle’s new publications, is a fine 
piece of railing, in a vein of sav grim hu- 
mor, relieved occasionally by the bathetic, di- 
rected vaguely and generally against Exeter 
Hall benevolence in the promotion of the 
prison reform question. There are, as usual, 
no specifications, no qualifications of reform. 
It is a humorous, dyspeptic tirade against the 
evils of the world, a battery which might be 
directed op any cause or institution under 
heaven. If it mean anything it is a return to 
the penal system of the dark ages and a pre- 
ference of the Jewish over the Christian eco- 
nomy. Making allowance, however, for cari- 
cature and the author’s notions of effect, some 
profitable hints may be red from it re- 
specting the mawkish benevolence and pseudo- 
philanthropy of the day. 

Among its hard worked nouns and adjec- 
tives is a clever etching, sharply bitten in, of a 
Chartist in prison :— 

“From an inner upper room or gallery, we 
looked down into a range of private courts, where 
certain Chartist Notabilities were undergoing their 
term. Chartist Notability First struck me very 
much: I had seen him about a year before, by in- 
voluntary accident and much to my disgust, mag- 
netizing a silly young person ; and had noted well 
the unlovely, voracious look of him, his thick oily 
skin, his heavy, dull, burning eyes, his greedy 
mouth, the dusky, potent, insatiable animalism 
that looked out of every feature of him: a fellow 
adequate to animal-magnetize most things, I did 

The author’s argument and the present state 
of the question are incorporated in a passage 
of a more genial humor :— 

WHAT TO DO WITH OUR CRIMINALS? 

«“* Really, one of the most difficult questions 
this we have in these times, What to do with our 
criminals? blandly observed a certain Law- 
dignitary, in my hearing once, taking the cigar 
from his mouth, and pensively smiling over a group 
of us under the summer beech-tree, as Favonius 
carried off the tobaceo-smoke ; and the group said 
nothing, only smiled and nodded, answering by 
new tobacco-clouds. ‘What to do with our 
criminals ? asked the official Law-dignitary again, 
as if entirely at a loss. ‘I suppose, said one an- 
cient figure not engaged in smoking, ‘the plan 
would be to treat them according to the real law 
of the case ; to make the Law of England, in re- 
spect of them, correspond to the Law of the Uni- 
verse. Criminals, I suppose, would prove manage- 
able in that way: if we could do approximately 
as God Almighty does towards them; in a word, 
if we could try to do Justice towards them.’ ‘I'll 
thank you for a definition of Justice ?’ sneered the 
official person in a cheerily scornful and trium- 
phant manner, backed by a slight Jaugh from the 
honorable company ; which irritated the other 
speaker. ‘Well, I have no pocket-definition of 
Justice,’ said he,‘ to give your Lordship. It has 
not quite been my trade to look for such a defini- 
tion ; I could rather fancy it had been your Lord- 
ship’s trade, sitting on your high place this long 
while. But one thing I can tell you: Justice 
always is, whether we define it or not. Every- 
ting done, suffered, or proposed, in Parliament or 
out of it, ie either just or else unjust ; either is 
accepted by the gods and eternal facts, or is re- 
jected by them. Your Lordship and I, with or 
without definition, do a little know Justice, I will 
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hope ; if we don’t both know it and do it, we are 
hourly travelling down towards—Heavens, must I 
name such a place! That is the place we .are 
bound to, with all our trading-pack, and the small 
or extensive budgets of human business laid on us; 
and there, if we don’t know Justice, we, and all 
our budgets and Acts of Parliament, shall find 
lodging when the day is done!’ The official per- 
son, a polite man otherwise, grinned as he best 
could some semblance of a laugh, mirthful as that 
of the ass eating thistles, and ended in ‘ Hah, oh, 
ah?” 








THE POWER OF INTEREST. 

In a former volume of the Literary World, a sta- 
tistical account is given of the Rise and Progress 
of New York, commencing with the fact, that in 
the year 1626, the Island which now constitutes 
the City and County of New York, was purchased 
from the Indians for the sum of sixty guilders, or 
twenty-four dollars. 

This seems cheap. Yet if the purchasers had 
invested the said sum, or another similar sum, of 
twenty-four dollars at compound interest at 7 per 
cent., the accumulated capital on such investment 
would, in this year, 1850, amount to sizty-five mil- 
lions of dollars: in other words, twenty-four dol- 
lars, so invested, would now be worth more than the 
city and county of New York, deducting what has 
been expended upon the real estate since it was 
purchased from the Indians. Ergo, the land (or 
island) was not cheap, for the purchaser could 
have done better with his money. £ s. d. 


NAPLES. 
MIDNIGHT AND MORNING. 

‘From an unpublished Translation of Jean Paul's Titan.) 
A nicut of unrivalled serenity! The stars 
alone illumined the earth, and the milky-wa 
was silvery. A single avenue, trellised wi 
vine-blossoms, led to the magnificent city. 
Everywhere were heard voices, now in near 
conversation, now in distant singing. Out of 
dark chestnut-groves, on moon-lit hills, the 
nightingales called to each other. A poor 
sleeping maiden, whom we had taken with us, 
besa tap melodies sounding down into her 
dreams, and sang to them; and then, when she 
had waked herself by doing it, looked round 
with a composed and sweet smile, that told us 
the whole dream, and music still lingered in 
her breast. On a thin, light two-wheeled car- 
riage, a carrier, standing on the pole and sing- 
ing, rolled merrily along by. omen were 
already, in the cool of the hour, bringing great 
baskets of flowers into the city ;—from the 
distance, as we passed along, whole crys 
exhaled out of stage fone 3 and the heart and 
the bosom at once drank the eb cay 2 of 
the sweet air. The moon had gone up, bright 
as a sun, in the high heaven, and in the whole 
cloudless sky stood the dusky cloud-pillar of 
Vesuvius alone in the east. 

In the noon of the night, after two o’clock, 
we rolled in through the ap city of splendor, 
wherein the living day still bloomed on. The 
streets were fill with gay people—the balco- 
nies sent each other songs—on the roofs 
bloomed flowers and trees between lamps, and 
the little bells of the hours prolonged the Rs 
and the moon seemed to give warmth. ly 
here and there a man lay sleeping between the 
colonnades, as if taking his siesta. Dian, fami- 
liar with all the bearings, let the carriage stop on 
the southern side, towards the sea, and went 
far into the city to make arrangements, 
through old acquaintances, for the 
over to the island, so that we might, pindloaty 
at sunrise, out in the sea, have the richest view 
of the stately city, with its bay and its long 
coasts. The Teckian girl wra herself u 
in her blue veil, to keep the off, and fe 





asleep on the black sand of the shore. 
I walked up and down alone; for me there 
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was no night and no house. The sea slept, 


the earth seemed awake. In the fleeting glim- 
mer (the moon was already sinking towards 
Posilippo) I looked up over the divine frontier 
city of the world of waters, over this rising 
mountain of sec maga. to where the lofty castle 
of St. Elmo looks out, in its whiteness, from 
the green foliage. With two arms the earth em- 
braced the lovely sea; on her right, on Posi- 
lippo, she bore blooming vine-hills, far out 
into the waves, and on her left she held cities, 
and spanned round its waters and ships, and 
drew them up to her breast. Like a sphynx 
lay the j Capri darkly on the horizon in 
the water, ing the gates of the bay. 
Behind the city the voleano smoked in the 
ether, and occasionally sparks played between 
the stars. 

Now the moon went down behind the elms 
of ghz ge the city grew dark ; the din of 
the night died away ; fishermen disembarked, 
put out their torches, and laid themselves down 
on the bank; the earth seemed to sink to 
sleep, but the sea to wake up. A wind from 
the coast of Sorrento ruffled the still waves; 
the mingling rays of the moon and of the 
morning gleamed on Sorrento’s sickle as on 
ailver-meadows—the smoke-column of Vesu- 
vius had blown away, and from the fire-mount 
streamed a long, clear morning-redness over 
the coasts, as over a strange world. 

Oh, it was the dawn, full of youthful 
omens! Do not landscape, mountain, coast 
scenery, like an echo, s the more syllables 
to the soul, the further they are off? How 
young I felt myself and the world—the whole 
morning of my life was crowded inte this 
one! 

My friend came—all was arranged—the 
boatmen had arrived—Agatha was awakened 
to the joy, and we embarked just as the dawn 
kindled the mountains, and her sails swellin 
with the morning breezes, our little vesse 
flew out into the sea. 

Before we had yet doubled the promontory 
of Posilippo, the crater of Vesuvius sent up 
ite glowing child, the sun, slowly into the sky, 
~— ae ye gan in 4 blaze. hoe 

irdles of Naples, with morning- 
laces,  acasteies of fluttering = the 
swarm of its country-houses on the mountains 
and up along the shore, and its green throne 
of St. Elmo, stood proudly between two 
mountains before the sea. 

When we came round Posilippo there stood 
Ischias Epomeo in the distance, Tike a giant of 
the sea, with a girdle of woods, and a bald 
white head. Gradually appeared on the broad 
plain, the islands, one after another, like scat- 
tered villages, and the promontories eagerly 
pressed forward and waded into the sea. Now, 
mightier and more living than the stiff, dried- 
up, parcelled-out land, the watery realm opened, 

whose powers, from the streams and waves 
even to the drops, join hands and move in con- 
cert. re 8 and yet gentle element ! 
grimly thou leapest upon the lands and swal- 
owest them up, with thy undermining 
Polypus-arms liest stretching along the whole 
glo But thou reinest the wild streams, 
and meltest them down into waves; softly 
thou playest with thy little children, the is- 
lands, Lis on the land hanging out of 
the light gondola, and sendest out thy little 
pa pe to play before us, then bear us along, 

then play behind us. 

When we came along by little Nisita, where 
Brutus and Cato once sought shelter, after 
Cwsar’s death—when we passed the charming 
Baia, and the enchanted castle where once three 
Romans determined upon the division of the 





behind which Scipio Afrieanns lived in his 
Linternum and died, then did the — a 
the great ancients take ion of me, 
said to my friend—* What men were those! 
Searcely do we learn, incidentally, in Pliny or 
Cicero, that one of them has a eountry-house 
yonder, or that there is a lovely Naples,—out 
of the midst of Nature’s sea of joys their 
laurels grow and bear, and as well as out of 
the mer-de-glace of Germany and England, or 
the na a Arabia, alike in wildernesses and 
in paradises, their mighty hearts beat on, and 
for those world-souls there was no home but 
the world. It is only in the presence of such 
souls that emotions are almost worth more 
than actions: a Roman might here nobly weep 
for joy! Say, Dian, what can the modern do 
for it, that he must live so late on the ruins of 
their works ?” 

Youth and ruins, a tottering, crumbling past 
and eternal fulness of life eovered the shore 
of Misenum, and the whole far-stretching 
coast—on the broken urns of dead gods, on 
the dismembered temples of Mereury and 
Diana, the froliesome light wave played, and 
the eternal sun—old, lonely —— in the 
sea, solitary temple columns arches spake 
in the luxuriant pomp of life, a sober word— 
the old holy names of the Elysian fields, of 
Avernus, of the Dead Sea, still lived along the 
coast—ruins of rocks and temples lay in con- 
fusion upon the motley-colored lava—all 
bloomed and lived, the maidens and the boat- 
men sang, the mountains and the islands stood 
great in the young, fiery day, dolphins chased 
sportively along beside us, singing larks went 
whirling up into the ether from their narrow 
islands, and from all ends of the horizon ships 
came up and flew down again with arrowy 
speed. The Divine overfulness and inter- 
mingling with the world was before me, mur- 
muring chords of life were stretched across the 
sounding-bridge of Vesuvius away over to 
Epomeo. 

Suddenly one peal of thunder passed 
through the blue heaven along over the sea. 
The maiden asked me—* Why do you turn 
pale? it is only Vesuvius!” Then was a God 
near me—yes, Heaven, Earth, and Sea stood 
before me as three divinities—the leaves of 
life’s dream-book were ruffled up, with a mur- 
mur, by a divine morning-storm, and every- 
where I could read our dreams, and the inter- 
pretations thereof. Cc. T. B. 


[From the London Christian ‘Times, Feb. 15.) 
CHARLES KNIGHT AND THE TAX ON PAPER. 
The Struggles of a Book against Excessive 
Taxation. By Charles Knight. London: 

90 Fleet, street. 


TxEsE are struggles in which every literary 
man, every dealer in literature, every friend of 
learning, every one who desires the spread of 
intelligence, and the moral elevation of our 
country, must cordially sympathize. From 
1833 to 1846, Mr. Knight expended money 
and mind on the creation of his work— 
the “Penny Cyclopedia.” For literature and 
engravings, he paid £42,000. The entire 
quantity of paper consumed was thousand 
reams, ,eighicg one million seven hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds. The total payment to 

e Excise on paper and milled-boards for 
binding was £16,500. But the high price of 

per, in consequence of this tax, being calcu- 
fated, the excess of expenditure on ac- 
count is raised to £29,000. Then, again, the 
sinking of so much additional capital on dead 





has been im by the State on the “ Penny 
Cyclopedia.” The work has not yet brought 
in anything like the money laid out on it, not- 
withstanding a large sale, the lowest rate of 
issue being 20,000 copies. Any less wealthy 
publisher must have been ruined, as many 
are; no exertion could have saved him. To 
meet a ed gs Kug gps sets of the 
existin ition, Mr. Knight pro a re- 
print, by subscription, and her Linjests the 
Queen, and Prince Albert, always ready to 
encourage such enterprises, headed a sub- 
scription-list, but the cost of a reimpression 
would, in consequence of this » have 
been so exorbitant, that Mr. Knight has pru- 
dently desisted from the scheme. If there 
were no paper-duty, it would have been prac- 
ticable and slightly profitable. He would have 
gained, supposing that every copy of the 
intended impression had sold at once, about 
ten per cent. on the second outlay. However, 
he is not baffled, but will hazard £1500 upon 
new editorial labor, and £1000 more on new 
plates and maps, and then, despite the fearful 
paper-tax, he purposes to divide the original 
work into a series of separate cyclopedias, of 
geography, for example, of arts and industry, 
and so on, bringing up the newly-edited 
sections to the requirements of me time. 
However, this i facior—and let an 
man having a oral within, bas say whether 
such a publisher be not a publie benefactor— 
has not only expended during the last twenty 
years, from his own unaided resources, 
£80,000 on copyright and editorial labor, but 
£50,000 on paper-duty alone. And let it fur- 
ther be observed that inferior persons, pub- 
lishers of cheap, vile, demoralizing 
trash, turned out on wretched paper, replete 
with moral pestilence, and even visibly con- 
temptible, can, by paying to children for 
arranging types the wages of shirt-makers, 
and to the most ignorant seribblers the wages 
of scavengers, by making no outlay at all 
on decencies of material or of workmanship, 
spoil the sale of useful literature, and spread 
pollution over all the land. It is only by such 
sort of publishing that cheap supplies can be 
issued to the masses, whom such issues only 
deprave and stultify; while the whole body 
of toiling authors and anxious publishers, by 
a dead outlay for that which has nothing to do 
with intellectual production, are perpetually 
disheartened, and in many eases, but too patent 
to those who are acquainted with “ the trade” 
—ruined. 


" Che Fine Arts. 


THE AMERICAN ART UNION. 
Tue first number of the new series of the 
Bulletin of this Institution has been issued, 
and furnishes the me for 1850. It is 
a remarkably effective one, a sound steady ad- 
vance upon the progress of former years, The 
Collection of Paintings on the walls of the 
Gallery already numbers 101, including Cole’s 
landscape of the “ Dream of Arcadia,” the 
“ Knight of Sayn and the Gnomes,” a bril- 
liant and effective composition of Leutze, 
characteristic productions of Glass, Kensett, 
Ramsey, Gignoux, and others. A new feature 
in the enterprise of the present year is the 
production of a set of five prints from line en- 

on steel, to be bound r in the 











style of the series of Outlines, which they will 
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resemble in size. The subjects for them have 
been most happily chosen. They are Cole’s 
“Dream of Arcadia,” Leutze’s “ 

Breaker,” Edmonds’s “ New Scholar,” Du- 
rand’s “ Dover Plains,” and Woodville’s 
“ Card Players.” In addition to this set to be 
furnished to each member, there will be the 
large line engraving of Leslie’s “ Anne Page, 
Slender, and Shallow!” The Bulletin, too, is 
a new thing, and a highly valuable one by it- 
self. It has been enlarged to 16 quarto pages, 
which are well filled with original articles on 
the Fine Arts generally, American and 
Foreign, besides the particular care of the 
affairs of the Institution. Mr. W. J. Hoppin, 
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ther than the frontispiece to the ‘ History,)—the 
treatment of the stone-work by which the sitting 
figure is relieved, does not please us. The shadow 
is shadow thrown upon turf, or self-generated by 
rising smoke,—an arabesque of intertwisted and 
entangled waving lines, by its obtrusive peculiarity 
disturbing the effect of a natural and characteristic 
figure. Objections of like import may be laid 
against the flesh-tints in the face ofthe capital 
snoring figure of Wouter van Twiller (‘ New 
York, p. 141). Nevertheless, these books (let 
the above blemish and conceit be rated at their 
fullest value) are goodly volumes, worth a place in 
the library of any collector.” 


The following, from the Literary Gazette, 





one of the members of the Committee of | 2'¥eS expression to the feeling in this country 


Management, is understood to be its editor, 
and he brings to his delicate task not only a 
fund of good feeling for the interest of artists, 
within and without the Art-Union, but a pro- 
per zeal and independence in the cause of Art 
itself. He has managed a difficult employ- 
ment with great success, in the number before 
us, It has a refined and judicious criticism 
of the Huntington Exhibition, an interestin 
account of the Dusseldorf Artists, and an - 
mirable paper on Fra Angelico. The selec- 
tions are good, ineludin 
Leslie’s ures on 
Academy last year. There are two well-exe- 
euted etchings of the “ Standard Bearer” and 
the “Standard in Danger,” two new pictures 
in the Gallery, by Glass. 

This Bulletin, which we should like to see 
in the hands of all our readers, is to be con- 
tinued monthly, with original illustrations, 
&c., and is to be furnished gratis to the mem- 
bers ; but as no back numbers will be kept on 
hand, those who desire to possess it complete, 
must forward their subseriptions in time. 

It will be seen that the Art-Union is 
thus diminishing the lottery feature, by ex- 
pending large amounts upon engravings and 
other works of Art, and securing to each 
member the full value of his subscription. 

From the precedents of previous years it 
may be expected that large additions will be 
made to the Gallery of Paintings by purchase 
from the collection of the American Academy 
at its forthcoming exhibition. 





MR. DARLEY’S DESIGNS. 


Severat of Mr. Darley’s series of Illustra- | garth countenance. 


tions have just reached England, where they 
have been received with great favor. Besides 
a highly complimentary notice in the Art- 
Journal, the Atheneum also its tribute to 


their originality, with a word or two to the 
engravers. 


ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN BOOKS. 

“ Our relations on the other side of the Atlantic 
seem resolved to be behind us in no article of luxu- 
tious taste. They will have their Romeo and 
Capulet Opera-houses, as well as the ‘ conven- 
tional’ old English. They will cage the ‘ Swe- 
dish Nightingale’ within bars of gold such as even 
we have never been able to forge by way of re- 
tainer for any singing bird. They seem bent on 
challenging our Harveys, Gilberts, Doyles (and 
the Etching Club), in the matter of book-illustra- 
tion. Knickerbocker's ‘ History of New York’ 
and Irving’s ‘ Tales of a Traveller, are before 
us, handsomely printed, and carefully, humorously, 
and appropriately graced with desi by Mr. 
Darley. In these there is at last a relish of what 
we have so long desired to find—a national man- 
ner. The artist has happily caught the humor of 
Geoffrey Crayon. His res and fantasies are 
referable to no other original than the text which 
they illustrate. We are less satisfied with the 
handwork of the in’ ing engravers; in that 
we must complain of mannerism. To go no fur- 


respecting the “Outlines.” They are cer- 
tainly the most genuine publication in origi- 


yet given to the world—and, we may add, the 


the artist to be distributed to its subscribers. 
A large distribution of Washington Allston’s 
* Sketches,” and of Mr. Darley’s projected 
publication of his series of New England pic- 
tures, the “Scenes from Margaret,” would be 


the first of Professor the most desirable service the institution ean 
ainting at the Royal’ 


render the ensuing year, to the cause of Art. 


FINE ARTS IN AMERICA. 

*« We have received from New York a set of 
| proof-impressions of Mr. Darley’s Outlines, execut- 
'ed for the Art-Union there, from the ‘ Legend of 





| Sleepy Hollow ; and ‘have certainly been very | 


| highly pleased with the production, which does 
credit to the American School of Art, and is an 
honor to the young Artist. 
in which the story of Ichabod Crane is told in a style 
which Washington Irving himself might envy. 
Fancy, original character, expression, and tasteful 
composition, more or less distinguish every print ; 
and the subject-matter allows more or less scope 
for the painter’s genius. In the first, the School- 
room, Master Ichabod is impersonated in an admi- 
rable mauner, mending a pen, whilst the boys 
around are variously occupied, with looks and in 
ways which our own Webster might not excel. 
The attitudes of even the secondary class, who are 


chair, as well as the foreground group on the other 
side, is touched to a degree of humorous perfection. 
The imp-like tempter in the latter is quite a Ho- 
{n the next scene, the terror 
of the tale is vividly rendered; and the child 
asleep a happy hit at Nature’s sweet restorer. The 
third with rural Innocence, and Ichabod, as it 
were, the Pan of the Dairy, has the grace of Wat- 
teau and the slyness of Darley. The dance in the 
fourth is charming. In motion and out, old and 
young, wide awake and fast asleep, are all deli- 
neated in a masterly fashion. 
Polk or Waltz, and the different effects upon the 
personages engaged on the floor or as spectators, 
are exceedingly diversified, and extremely enter- 
taining. The fellow grinning over the door, the 
fiddler relishing a practical joke, the stout gentle- 
man in the arms of Morpheus, and Ichabod him- 
self glorified in a lively partner, are creations of 
first-rate talent, and the whule composed with in- 
finite spirit, The last two are spectral. The 
terrified Schoolmaster pursued by the ghastly 
horseman. These also reflect no small degree of 
honor on the pencil of the Artist. Altogether, 
we have not seen any work of the kind in Ger- 
many, France, or England, superior in any respect 
to this American performance.” 








ART ITEMS. 
[From the Bulletin of the Art-Union.} 
Movements or Artists.—We understand that 
Mr. Duranp has painted a large number of pictures 
since his return to the city, which will nearly all, 
we presume, be exhibited in the new rooms of the 
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Academy. Mr. Cuvurcn has lately finished a 
large picture representing a Sunset among the 
Hills, which is thought to be one of his best 
works. Mr. Wurre has nearly completed an his- 
torical seene, in which Queen Catharine and 
Woolsey are introduced. Cropsry has painted 
several works from sketches taken abroad, and 
also a few American ‘subjects. Ranney has 
finished two characteristic seenes—the Last Bullet 
and The Halt on the Prairie. These various 
works will probably all be exhibited shortly, either 
at the Academy or in the Art-Union Gallery, 
Matreson is about to move from this city to Sher- 
burne, in the valley of the Chenango. Pere has 
changed his abode from Clifton Park to Catskill, 
and Ranney from Weehawken to this city. 


Artists Aproap.—Mr. Levutze remains in 





nality and completeness any Art-Union has | 


American Art-Union will consult its own in- | 
terests by securing further compositions from | 


There are six plates, | 


at their lessons ‘on the right, are delightfully true ; | 
and the apple-smuggling on the left, behind the | 


The whirl of the | 


Diisseldorf, where he is engaged upon his large pic- 
ture of Washington crossing the Delaware. He 
| was also painting not long since a pleasing com- 
| position illustrating the story of Francesca di 
He has sent home a striking 
picture, of which the subject was taken from a 
popular German ballad, and also a landseape. 
Both of them will be exhibited at the Art-Union. 
Woopvit.x is also at Dusseldorf. A contributor 
}in another column has given an interesting ac- 
| count of his progress, and mentioned a superb head 
| which will also be shown ia our Gallery. Among 
other pictures in progress by this artist we hear of 
| The Burial of an Emigrant at Sea, Old Seventy- 
| Six and Young Forty-eight, and The Game of 
Chess, all of which are subjects well adapted to 
his peculiar talents. Messrs. Hatz and Joun- 
son are in Diisseldorf. Gass remains in Lon- 
don, where he is engaged upon a large composition 
‘from Don Quixote. Freeman and Terry are 
still in Rome. Brown, the landscape painter, 
| was, at the last accounts, living quite secluded in 
‘the neighborhood of Albano. 


| Rimini, from Dante. 


Artists eoing Aproap.—Among them may 
be mentioned Paer, who intends to remain in Eu- 
rope for a year or two. We look forward with 
much curiosity to the influence of foreign galleries 
upon so original an artist and so intelligent an ob- 
server. We hope that the public may be permitted 
to see, in the productions of his pen, as well as 
pencil, the character of these impressions. Mr. 
Pace has received quite a number of commissions 
for pictures to be painted abroad—among others, 
‘one for the Art-Union. Epwin Wuirte, whose 
works we have had occasion to commend for their 
| pleasing color, will go to Europe this spring, 
| Eunineer, and Ives, the sculptor, will shortly re- 
| turn thither, and we hear that Boure.te also con- 
_ templates a visit. 
poe 
Scuapow.—The Berlin papers, says the London 
_ Atheneum, report the death, at the age of 86, of 
| the oldest of the living sculptors of Germany—the 
celebrated J. G. Schadow, Professor at the Aca- 
| demy of the Fine Arts in that capital since the 
| year 1788, and since 1822 its Director-in-chief. 
Herr Schadow was born in Berlin in the year 
1764; and while yet a boy was sent to Rome, 
where he received his artistic education. All the 
most illustrious contemporary sculptors of Ger- 
many—Rauch and Tieck, of Berlin ; Dannecker, 
of Stuttgard ; Zauner, of Vienna ; Ruhl, of Cassel, 
and Pozzi, of Mannheim—were of his school. 
Among the most famous of Schadow’s works 
were—the monument of Count Van-der-Mark, in 
the Church of St. Dorothy, at Berlin ; the eques- 
trian statues of Frederick the Great, at Stettin, 
General Ziethen, Field-Marshal Blucher, at Ros- 
tock, General Tauentzien and Duke Leopold of 
Dessau, at Berlin, and Luther, at Wittenburg ; a 
colossal group in marble representing the late 
Queen Louisa of Prussia, and her sister the 
Duchess of Cumberland, and the quadriga on the 
Brandenburgh Gate, at Berlin. 





Ir is a secret known to few, yet of no small use in the 
conduct of life, that when you fall into a man’s conversa- 
tion, the first thing you should consider is, whether he has 
a greater inclination to hear you, or that you should hear 
him.—Apopison. 
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Forts oud Opinions. 

Tur death of Catuoun at the present state of po- 
litieal affairs at Washington, will mark ano 
era in the history of the country. In spite of 
partisan feeling, the event is accompanied with 
the full payment of that debt of personal respect 
which America owes to one of her three (ad- 
mitted to be foremost) great Orators and States- 
men. The “calm exod” of the philosopher 
imparts additional dignity to his recent position. 
He died in great tranquillity on Sunday morning, 
at Washington, having just completed his sixty- 
eighth year. He was born the same year with 
Daniel Webster, in 1782, so that his life-time 
measured the whole period since the close of the 
Revolution, the age of the American nation. In 
that period, the life-time of one man, what has 
America not accomplished ! The honors now to 
be paid to one of the most distinguished servants 
of his country, during this great era, may an- 
swer from the millions between the rugged, en- 
ergetic North, and his own sunny, bounteous 
South, from the Atlantic to the Pacific ! 

The American Institute of this city has issued a 
Cireular in reference to the “ Exhibition of In- 
dustry of all Nations,” to be held in London in 
1851, promising its aid in “conveying to the 
American people the information they have and 
may receive in relation to it.” The Institute is 
in ‘correspondence with the Hon. Abbott Law- 
rence on the subject, who will supply the neces- 
sary information as it may arise. Communica- 
tions are to be addressed “to the Superintending 
Agent of the American Institute, New York.” 
A Classified List of the objects to be admitted 
appears in the London Times of February 26. 
It seems desirable that the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion or some central authority at Washington 
should, when the details are fully arranged, 
issue in the form of a cheap pamphlet a full his- 
tory and exposition of this exhibition, with clear 
practical directions as to what should be for- 
warded and how it may be forwarded. As the 
expenses of transportation will fall on the exhibi- 
tors much outlay may be saved by a clear and 
timely understanding. 

The National Intelligencer, in commenting upon a 
story put in cireulation by the Madrid corre- 
spondent of a London daily journal, reflecting 
on the style of living of our Minister in Spain, 
says :—* Mr. Barringer occupies the elegant 
mansion erected and lately occupied by General 
O'Donnel, Governor General of Cuba ; it has 
been thoroughly furnished with new and elegant 
furniture, purchased in France and England, and 
the establishment is altogether such a one as be- 
fits the character and dignity of an American 
Representative to a foreign Court. We are as- 
sured by private letters received in this city, that 
our Representative at Madrid, so far from exhi- 
biting a narrow and contracted manner of liv- 
ing, as is alleged by the article alluded to, main- 
tains such a degree of style as is justified by, if 
if does not exceed, the salary paid to our 
Foreign Ministers.” 

Arthur Gilman, and forty more “ artists” of Boston, 
says a Boston correspondent of the Louisville 
Journal, have remonstrated by an appeal to the 
Legislature against any contribution by Massa- 
chusetts to the Washington Monument, on the 
score that the design is in bad taste. The 
critic is himself an architect, and a few years 

a! ago delivered a course of lectures upon his art 

a before the Lowell Institute, and furnished sundry 
: articles for the North American Review. 

a | Attila was called the “ scourge of God ;’ Gil- 

if man might be denominated the “scourge of 
architects.” Huns and Vandals never destroyed 
more very acceptable real estate than has the 
opinion of Mr. Gilman, and now the Washing- 
ton Monument falls before him. 

The great error of editors, says the N. O. Cres- 
cent, is in writing eulogies on this or that inflated 
poor devil of a demagogue, of whose patriot- 
ism, commanding talents, and giraffe-like beauty 
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of character nobody ever heard until he was 
picked from the lines of obscurity by the pen of 
an editor, and set to crawling to immo: 

via the columns of a newspaper! We should 
discuss principles, and leave politicians to be 
cussed or discussed by the people as they 
please. 

“ The death of Mr. Burchell,” says a writer in the 
Boston Transcript, “ is deeply to be regretted. 
Some person, with good lungs, is greatly need- 
ed, at this period, to cry Fudge ! in this metro- 
polis.” 

The London Art-Journal, says the Evening Post, 
is at a great deal of pains to expose the charac- 
ter of the imported pictures offered for sale at 
the various picture auctions in London, and it 
would be well if some publication in this city, 
devoted to the interest of Artists, were to under. 
take a similar task here. Every spring and fall 
there are immense importations of the vilest 
daubs from Paris and London, which, after 
being cleaned and varnished, are regularly cata- 
logued as works by distinguished masters, and 
sold by dint of puffing, at the highest prices, 
We have no objection to people’s buying what 
pleases them, provided they have money to 
throw away ; but at the same time, if they were 
taught to buy with their eyes open, they would 
be the gainers in many ways. Besides, every 
dollar wasted on a wretched picture is so much 
money withheld from the pockets of deserving 
artists here, as well as abroad. 

The English have been attempting to learn some- 
thing more about the trade and commerce of 
Japan. An English man-of-war, the Mariner, 
Commander Mathison, recently visited the coast 
of Japan, and the town of Ragarda, twenty-five 
miles only from Jeddo, the capital, if we mistake 
not, of the Empire. As usual, he was treated 
civilly, but requested to depart. After making 
some surveys, he did so. The Dutch, Chinese, 
and Russians have a restricted trade with Japan. 
Several American captains have made attempts 
to open the trade, but unsuccessfully. We un- 
derstand, adds the Evening Post, that the house 
of Livingston, Wells & Co., of this city, have 
offered to dispatch a vessel from San Francisco 
to Japan, with a suitable cargo, and valuable 
presents in native California gold, if the Secre- 
tary of State would appoint an agent to pro- 
ceed with the vessel in an official character, for 
the purpose of negotiation. No answer having 
been returned to this’ liberal proposition, the 
matter has fallen through. 

Mr. Charles Knight, writes the European corre- 
spondent of the National Intelligencer, thus 
expresses himself respecting Dickens’s new 
weekly sheet :—*I rejoice more than I can ex- 
press that Mr. Dickens is about to cultivate a 
field which Defoe and Fielding assuredly would 
have cultivated, had their genius, like his, been 
cast upon this age of millions of readers. * * 
He will do his work rightfully ; there will be no 
line which, living or dying, he would wish to 
blot.” 

In literature, writes the London Correspondent of 
the Manchester Examiner, there is rather 
more than the usual stir. Since the dinner 

arty to Lord CLarenpon given by Lord Joun 

USSELL, and at which not only Mr. Macav- 
tay but Mr. Caartes Dickens was present, 
there has been much talk in literary circles 
about the “ elevation of the author in the social 
scale” which such an event betokens, slightly 
strengthened by the appearance of Mr. Lei 
Hunt atone of Lord Jouy’s soirées; and 
younger cockney littérateurs are already look- 
ing forward to the day when they too may dine 
with a prime minister! Then there is Mr. 
Dicxens’s new weekly periodical announced for 
the 30th of March (with the title of “ House- 
hold Words”’), the active management of which 
has been confided to a gentleman whose long 
experience in the establishment of the Messrs. 
Chambers, and latterly in that of the Daily 
News, is almost a guarantee for its success ; in- 





cluding, as it does, in the list of its contribu- 





day ; among the rest, I understand, your clever 
townswoman, Miss Jewsbury. Saturday, the 
30th of March, is also to usher into the world 


likely to fulfil the promise of its name. I am 
permitted, however, to mention that it is to have 
the co-operation of the most distinguished con- 
tinental liberals, such as Kossura and Mazzin1. 


sion him in the fashion E 
popular in his family. As was never yet a 
Coburg on whose ear the sound of money in 
any shape did not fall with electric potency, the 
childless Duke, they say, has hurried hither to 
lay the proposition as to the disposal of the he- 
reditary states (which might be crammed into a 
bandbox) before his brother and heir, Prince 
Albert, who, as rumor says, protests against any 
such equitable adjustment, both on his own be- 
half and that of the Prince of Wales. How this 
portentous business, therefore, is to be managed, 
if indeed there be anything at all in it, there’s 
no saying ; but this much truth there does seem 
in it, that his Serene Highness thinks things 
won’t continue serene in Germany much longer ; 
and being naturally anxious to make hay while 
the sun one, bse to wid te © 
urged against option o omely an 
wholesome maxim of his thrifty race, that a bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush. 


maps, instruments, than any other coun- 
He thus concludes :—* S the country 


which genius laid so ly in the soil of liberty, 
that the great empires of antiquity, in compari- 
son, shrink to parish-like proportions. Study 


America ; which, as certainly as mathematics 
are fixed and God is true, will have, within two 
centuries, Two Thousand Millions of educated 
Freemen under her government.” 

An unusual eruption of Vesuvius took place on 
the evening of the 5th February. The moun- 
tain, says a correspondent of the London Athe- 
neum, “ literally roared with the efforts which it 
made to disgorge itself,—the noise being not un- 
tie Fa Aycan Scye omsellaabocl one 
every discharge there was thrown up a mass 0 
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an instant, of a grotto full of stalactites of salt. 
He was about to gather a portion of it when a 
flood of lava issued forth with lightrings.” As 
if to parody the mountain there is t dread of 
an explosion below the palaces at Naples, where 
in the vaults 15,000 tons of coals have been laid 
up for his Majesty’s war steamers. Fire damp 
has arisen, from the confinement ; and combus- 
tion, with a minor explosion, turning the inhabit- 
ants of a portion of the palace out of doors, 
has taken place. “Every sound,” adds the 
writer, “ is now listened to eagerly, as announc- 
ing the explosion of a palace or a mountain.” 
Another letter writer furnishes the following in- 
cidents :—“ Immense crowds, of course, walk 
over to the other side of the bay to get a nearer 
view ; religious processions are moving about, 
for the ‘intercession of the Madonna and the 
saints ; and it is said that the pope is to perform 
some ceremonial to cause the mountain to stay 
its ruinous proceedings. I am sorry to add that 
the accidents to those who went over have been 
very sad. On Saturday night, a young Pole was 
struck in the leg by a burning stone, which cut 
through the limb, and he died on the mountain 
from loss of blood. A young American officer 
was struck in the arm, which hung suspended by 
a bit of flesh. On his arrival in Naples he had 
lost so much blood, that an amputation could 
not take place, and, as no reaction has up to this 
time taken place, it is not expected that he can 
live. A gendarme is also reported killed, and 
two men who had fallen a sacrifice to the erup- 
tion were said to have been buried yesterday at 
Portici. Some anxiety has been felt for an Eng- 
lishman and his wife, who had not returned from 
a visit to the mountain ; and yet the crowds roll 
on night and day to see this wonderful pheno- 
menon. From the neighborhood of the moun- 
tain all the inhabitants have fled, and the pow- 
der from the magazine at Torre has been re- 
moved.” 

“ We have received from a correspondent at Co- 
gag mond says the London Atheneum of Feb. 
23, “ further particulars respecting the death and 
last days of Oehlenschliger. ‘ Denmark,’ says 
the writer, ‘has lately lost one of its greatest 
poets,—and one of the greatest poets of our day. 
He was seventy years old ; and his death was, 
like his life, calm and beautiful. In his last 
hour one of his sons read to him some scenes 
from his tragedy of ‘Socrates’ in which the 
philosopher speaks of the Immortality of the 
Soul. He expressed himself more than ever 
convinced on that subject,—and while so speak- 
ing, died. His seventieth birthday, in November 
last, was celebrated by a grand banquet given by 
all the poets and literary men of Denmark,— 
and he was then in full vigor. In returning 
thanks he remarked that the feast was not his 
Parentalia—but so, in fact, it was. The ladies 
of his country had sent him on that occasion a 
crown of laurel:—he now lies crowned with 
laurel in his tomb. The people of Copenhagen 
in a body followed his coffin to the churchyard 
of Fredriksberg: a country place where he was 
born, and in the neighborhood of which he 
passed his youth. The influence of his writings 
has been, and will be, immense. He was not 
only commonly called, but was in reality, the 
‘ Poet-king of Scandinavia.’ Sweden and Nor- 
way mourn his loss as much as does Denmark. 
It was owing to the effect of his writings, in 
which he had presented such glowing pictures of 
the past, that the inhabitants of the three great 
Scandinavian kingdoms, forgetting their ancient 
animosities and the wars which they had of old 
waged with one another, came forward and pro- 
claimed themselves one people. Not the 
people alone was his sovereignty as ‘ Poet-king’ 
acknowledged. Not only did his famous con- 
temporary Tegner, the Swedish poet, crown him 
about twenty years since in the Cathedral of 
Lund as ‘the Poet-king of the North 7—the 
King of Denmark made him Grand Cross of the 
Danish Order of ‘ Danebrog—and she was also 
a Grand Cross of the Swedish order of 
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‘Nordstar’ and of the Norwegian order of ‘ St. 
Olaf’—A public subscription has already been 
set on foot throughout Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway for the purpose of erecting a statue of 
him at Copenhagen. Oechlenschlager was a fine 
looking man,—not tall, and rather inclined to 
be stout. His eyes, notwithstanding his ad- 
vanced age, gleamed with fire ; and this, to- 
gether with the fact of his hair not having been 
in the least silvered by age, gave him almost a 
youthful appearance. His personal beauty was 
always striking ; while the beauty of his soul— 
his amiability of character in all the relations of 
life—was never surpassed.’ ” 

A Paris writer says—< Michelet’s new volume on 
the French Revolution is announced. Mach 
curiosity is of course excited, more especially as 
we want some literary novelty to stimulate the 
appetite. Chenu’s volume is considered quite 
apocryphal. It has, however, furnished ample 
material for the opponents of the republican 
chiefs, who, for three months, kept France in 
greater tranquillity than has since been en- 
joyed.” 

A recent advertisement in The Times, containing 
the names of influential persons favorable to the 
total cessation of labor in the Post-office on the 
Sabbath, cost upwards of £100. 

Mr. T. Crofton Croker, author of The Fairy Le- 
gends of the South of Ireland, who for a 
long time has filled an important office in the 
Admiralty, is, we understand, about to retire on 
a pension. 

Mr. Bunn, in one of his Monologues at the St. 
James’s Theatre recently, illustrated the pe- 
dantry of actors in adopting various readings of 
particular passages, and expressed his surprise 
that no “learned Theban” had yet announced 
to the world that Shakspeare had foreseen the 
recent railway mania, or he would never have 
made Touchstone allude to being off with his 
“serip and scrippage.” The account of the 
inscription placed by a devotee of Shakspeare 
over that portion of his library which contained 
a copy of every known edition of Shakspeare’s 
works excited much amusement. It was as 
follows :—* To authors: Thou shalt not steal.” 
« To commentators: Thou shalt not bear false 
witness.” “To actors: Thou shalt do no 
murder.” 

Autograph collectors, as well as book collectors, 
have had some fine opportunities, says the Athe- 
neum, of enriching their collections; Messrs. 
Sotheby and Wilkinson disposing of a very mis- 
cellaneous lot of papers, a portion, we suspect, 
of Mr. Upeott’s long-concealed stores, with a 
sprinkling of good things from another port- 
folio. An unpublished letter from Dr. Johnson 
(address gone) was bought by Mr. Pocock, the 
great Johnson collector, for £3, 1s. A letter 
of George Fox, the founder of the Quakers, 
signed G. F. only, brought £3, 9s. A beautiful 
letter of Benjamin Franklin’s, a charming illus- 
tration of Campbell's line— 


With Franklin grasp the lightning’s fiery wing, 


describing the manner of his discovery, sold for 
£3, 3s. An interesting letter (unpublished) of 
John Howard, the philanthropist, sold for £2 ; 
and a letter by Penn, the Quaker, for the same 
sum. A letter written by Lord George Gordon, 
the hero of the riots of 1780, sold for £2, Is. 
i Johnson’s letter was dated 10th December, 
1751. 

It is an almost invariable rule with foreigners, 
writes the Metropolitan Correspondent of the 
Liverpool Albion, to ask, on entering the house, 
first for D’Israecli, secondly for Palmerston ; 
sometimes for Peel; very rarely for Russell ; 
and as for all the rest of our great guns, they 
never appear to have heard the smallest report 
of them. They also often ask for Aberdeen, 
and can’t at all understand the difference between 
a peer and a lordly commoner ; why we should 
have Barons, Earls, and Marquises in the lower 
house, and yet that our epee 
and the rest are not admissible. is, too, puz- 
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zles Americans immensely, even those of the 
better educated class; and you shall hear a 
States’ man canvass English literature, and Eng- 
lish institutions, and English social usages, with 
the greatest intelligence, who shall make the 
most hopeless nonsense and bewilderment of the 
political status of our titled classes—our bishops, 
in and out of Parliament ; our Irish and Scotch 
peers, and Irish and Scotch representative peers ; 
our sons of peers among the peers; and our 
sons of peers in the Commons, and who can’t 
get into the Commons, &c.,&e. Cobden must 
have a precious time of it in expounding all 
these anomalies to his Continental visitors, of 
whom a great many cal] upon him in the house ; 
and he has to make sundry visits to the Serjeant- 
at-Arms to procure admissions into the pigeon- 
holes in the rear of the gallery for ladies, Cob- 
den’s Manchester polyglot friend, Schwabe, 
often acting as chaperon to the fair inquirers on 
interesting occasions of this nature. 

Paris, says a foreign Correspondent of the 
Evening Mirror, is now filled with celebrated 
people and “ lions,” who are enjoying its winter 
amusements—I saw two splendid specimens the 
other night at a party, being no less personages 
than Count D’Orsay and the Countess Guicciola, 
Byron’s friend. Increase of years and flesh 
have much diminished (if an increase can dimi- 
nish) the Count’s personal attractions ; and he 
has arrived at that period when the gastronomic 
begins to tell on the physical, and the effects of 
good dinners to be perceptible. He is still, 
however, a handsome, young-middle-aged-look- 
ing man, with a good-natured, self-satisfied 
expression, and a “ toilette bien soignée.” He 
is, however, at that stage, when that odious 
dandy killing adjective, “ well preserved,” is 
applicable, and when he is admired, rather for 
what he may be supposed to have been than for 
what he is. It is lucky that he has talent and 
taste to take the place of the personal when that 
ceases to attract. The Guicciola is apparently 
50 years of age, if a lady is ever so old—is very 
much of a blonde—quite embonpointish—and a 
little under the middie size. She has fine 
Grecian features, a little too long—a sweet 
smile and voice ; and is altogether quite attract- 
ive. 

The Atheneum notices the ceremonies at the fu- 
neral of Oehlenschlager :—*“ A poet counts for 
something in Scandinavia. Such marks of public 
mourning as we reserve here for the more mate- 
rial royalties, have signalized the Danish loss and 
the people’s sense of it. The three theatres of 
Copenhagen were ordered to be closed for a 
week, and all other public amusements were 
suspended for the same space of time. The 
poet was accompanied to his tomb, in the 
Church of Fredericksburg, by the largest attend- 
ance that has been seen in Copenhagen since 
the funeral of Thorwaldsen. Upwards of twenty 
thousand persons, a sixth of the entire popula- 
tion of the capital, representing every class of 
the community, from the Crown Prince down- 
wards, the Ministers of State with their Presi- 
dent at their head, the diplomatic body, the 
Council of State, the clergy, the professors and 
pupils of the University and of other schools, 
and those of the Royal Academy of Fine Arts, 
all waited on the dead poet to his grave. The 
streets through which the procession passed 
were strewed with sand and green boughs, and 
the houses hung out black flags hemmed with 
silver.” 

* Never at any period within a century-and-a- 
half,’ says the North British Review, “was 
the bar of England at so low an intellectual 
ebb as at this moment. Superior intellects and 
brilliant talents are, in our day, altogether want- 
ing. There is no Erskine, no Murray, no Law, 
no Romilly, no Brougham, no Copley, no Den- 
man, no Follett: we have not even, in our 
time, a Best, a Garrow, or a Scarlett. It will 
scarcely be credited by a lay reader, but the 
fact is not the less deplorably true, that, with 
the exception of half a dozen men, we can 
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scarcely name a barrister who can now address 
a jury, in an important cause, with average abili- 
ty. Sir Frederick Thesiger, Sir John Jervis, Sir 
Fitzroy Kelley, Mr. Matthew Hill, and Mr. 
Cockburn, may be mentioned as among the best 
specimens, and among these there is only one 
who can be called eloquent, and Mr. Cock- 
burn’s is the eloquence more of the rhetorician 
than the man of fervid and impassioned feeling.” 
“We have to announce, with regret,” says the 
London Christian Times, “that Tholuck’s Lit- 
terarischer Anzeiger has ceased to appear, with 
the year just ended, after having been for twen- 
ty years one of the ablest and most popular or- 
thodox theological reviews of Germany. The 
learned and pious editor attributes his deter- 
mination chiefly to the want of contributors, 
since the great strife upon the Church and State 
question, brought on by the revolutions of 1848. 
Many of his former fellow-laborers are so di- 
vided in opinion as to be unable to co-operate 
with each other, and the attention of those that 
are like-minded is absorbed by the practical in- 
terests of the Church, and of society ; they 
have neither time nor heart to sit and criticise. 
We trust the day is not far off when Dr. Tho- 
luck may resume his pen, cheered by the results 
of that conflict which now fills him with de- 
spondency. One of the last numbers of the 
Anzeiger announces a third edition of Tho- 
luck’s comment upon the Hebrews, so revised 
as to be almost a new book. It seems, the 
important question, how far the New Testament 
writers were influenced by the then reigning 
Jewish exegesis, is thoroughly investigated. 





The Registrar-General’s Return classifies the | 
London mortality during seven years from 1838 | 


—44. It appears that the West London district 
(in which Smithfield Market is situated) is the 
unhealthiest in the metropolis. The mortality 
is at the rate of 302 annually in 10,000 inhabit- 
ants, while in Hackney it is 197; in Lewisham, 
173 in 10,000 inhabitants. Only 14 in 38 dis- 
tricts of London experience a mortality of less 
than 230 inhabitants in 10,000; of 12 the mor- 


tality exceeds 260 in 10,000; and of 12 the’ 


mortality lies between these extremes. The 
densest, lowest, poorest districts, in which the 
water and the sewers are the worst, experienced 
the greatest mortality. 

The sale of the revolutionary gallery belonging 


to the quondam secretary of Robespierre, after | 


having been delayed, says the London Atlas, 
is proceeding by private contract and by slow 


degrees. ‘The residue alone is to be submitted | 


to public auction. The number of visitors to 


the house where all these historical souvenirs | 
are exhibited, have been few enough to disap- | 


point the ardent lovers of the great revolution 
and the admirers of the heroism of 793. The 
interest created by the first announcement of the 
sale has been suflered to pass away, and the col- 
lection is not expected now to realize more than 
one half of the price at which it was originally 
valued. Every portrait, every souvenir con- 
nected with the great revolution, is to be found 
in this museum. The autograph of every mem- 
ber of the Continental Assembly, the letter 
which Charlotte Corday handed to Marat, and 
which was found floating in the bath from 
whence he was taken, after the catastrophe 
which has immortalized the heroine’s name—the 
handkerchief which bound the broken jaw of 
Robespierre upon the scaffold, yet stained and 
discolored with his blood, and many other sou- 
venirs of the like interest, are offered to the com- 
petition of the lovers of the horrible; and we 
suppose that Madame Tussaud’s agents will not 
be idle, before this opportunity of providing such 
fitting additions to her chamber of horrors. 
There is, however, nothing so curious in the 
whole collection as a volume which was sold at 
a book sale a few days ago, and which was 
knocked down to the Count de Laval for fifteen 
hundred franes—a manuscript copy of the 
« Contrat Social,” written in aristocratic blood, 
and bound in human skin! Yes, a velume 
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bound in the produce of the hideous tannery 

once established in the palace of Meudon, and 
purporting to be the offeriug of the workmen en- 
gaged in the speculation, to the mayor of Meu- 
con, Jean Chauzel, a pure and spotless sanscu- 
lotte! The volume, amid all the nauseous 
souvenirs which it inspires, possesses certainly 
one advantage over the most valued werks of 
the philosophers—it conveys a deeper moral 
lesson than any, and may be perused with equal 
advantage both inside and out. 

Mr. Macready, in his farewell address at the 
Liverpool Theatre, introduced the following 
happy illustration of his careful devotion to art : 
« The exercise of my art I relinquish at some- 
what an earlier period of my life than many of 
my more distinguished p have done, 
and I willingly yield the seene to younger, but, 
I must say, scarcely less ardent, aspirants to 
your favor; not, indeed, from any conscious- 
ness of enfeebled powers, but because I would 
not risk the chance of lingering there to deprive 
others of what I know they may enjoy. And 
even at a considerable pecuniary sacrifice, I pre- 
fer to submit to you the representation of 
Shakspearean character illustrated as a proof- 
impression, rather than offer to you an indistinct 
and worn-out plate.” 





Tue Editor of the Home Journal is referred to 
the title of a recent publication, “ People I have 
| Met, drawn under a thin Veil of Fiction,” as sa- 
voring strongly of personality, if it has any mean- 
ing whatever ; and may, at his leisure, “ explain 
the amount of truth and personality” in the eight- 
eenth sketch of that collection of papers. 
LETTER FROM PARK BENJAMIN. 

| Editors of the Literary World. 

GernTLEMEN :—Allow me to say in some corner 
| of your journal, circulating, as it does, among au- 
| thors, publishers, and others occupied with litera- 
| ture, that, in consequence of my numerous engage- 
| ments as a publie lecturer, I have no longer time 
| to act for those who are disposing of their ma- 
nuscripts, or who seek information on subjects of 
literary or artistic interest. Moreover, my con- 
templated residence, at least for a part of the year 
_(in Newport, Rhode Island) ,away from the metro- 
polis, would prevent me from efficiently serving 
those, the objects of whose inquiry are to be found 
' only in a large city. 

I ask this favor of you, because many letters are 
addressed to me, which, in consequence of my fre- 
quent and extended absences from New York, re- 
_main long unanswered. 

I would also avail myself of this occasion to 
say to persons at a distance, who send me their 
subscriptions, or who ask my advice as to what 
literary journal they had best take in, that I am 
not now connected as Editor with any journal 
| whatever, and that I earnestly recommend to all 
| who are interested in the cause of Art or Letters, 
Tue Lirerary Wortp, as a paper eminently 
_ worthy of their approbation and support. 

Yours obediently and truly, 
Park Bensamin. 

261 Twelfth street, New York. March 30, 1850. 

P.S. To those publishers who may be disposed 
still to forward to my address—Newport, Rhode 
| Island—their new works, I would observe that I 
shall be happy to receive and notice them fairly and 
faithfully in some of the influential journals with 
which I maintain my engagements as a corres- 
pondent. 








Pr To Apverrisers.—To facilitate an eariy publica- 
tion in the week of the Literary World, and its transmis- 
ston by the day of publication in New York to the chief 
Atlantic Cities (an object desirable to advertisers), we 
would again urge upon our Advertising friends the neces- 


sity of an fi of their Advertisements. 
W here icable, advertisements should be sent to the 
office of the mee Fete by Saturday, for the pxper of 
the next week. y will be received, however, till 
Monday, at shes pow As this is * —— pons pee 
been often upon us by our Adv especially 
out of the city, we trust that they will all favor our good 
intentions in this step. which must result in increased 
efficiency to the circulation of the Literary World. 








[April 6. 
Publishers’ Circular. 


Arter the long and unavoidable delay which has 
attended its completion, the “ Moneypenny” of 
Cornetivs Maruews is announced for publication 
by Messrs. Dewirr & Davenport, in the course 
of the coming week, in a completed form: em- 
bracing (as the publisher's title makes known) the 
Adventures of a Gentleman from the Country in 
and about New York; the Cheerful Newsboy ; 
Story of the Indian Girl ; the Woman of Fashion ; 
the Sharper and his Confederate, ete., etc., with 
various other Characters from the Upper and 
Lower Walks of Life; making altogether a 
Comprehensive, Humorous, and Historical Ro- 
mance of the Present Day. 

Mr. Purwam publishes this week a cheap edition, 
for schools and the family library, of Layard’s re- 
markable work on Nineveh and its Remains, in 
2 vols. duodecimo, without the larger illustrations, 
price $1 75. Also Washington Irving’s Mahomet 
and his Successors, Vol. II.: Col. Pragay’s book 
on the Hungarian Revolution, comprising interest- 
ing biographical sketches of Kossuth, Bem, and 
others connected with that memorable struggle : 
a cheap edition of The East; or, Sketches of 
Travel in Egypt and the Holy Land, by Rev. J. 
A. Spencer, 12mo. cloth, $1 25: and Vol. I. of 
Dickens’s David Copperfield, with illustrations, 
cloth, $1 25; without the plates, $1. He will 
issve during the ensuing week the following literary 
novelties—Mr. Cooper's new work, Ways of the 
Hour ; Dr. Mayo’s Illustrations of Natural Phi- 
losophy ; Mrs. 'Tuthill’s new work, The Lawyer ; 
and a new edition, revised and enlarged, of Dr. 
Hawks’s Egypt and its Monuments; or, Egypt a 
Witness for the Bible. ‘To be followed by other 
attractive and important new works. 

Puiturrs, Sampson & Co. have in preparation 
Mohammed, the Arabian Prophet, a ‘Tragedy in 
Five Acts, by George H. Miles, of Baltimore, to 
which Mr. Forrest lately awarded the prize of one 
thousand dollars he had offered for the best lite- 
rary composition, in default of a satisfactory act- 
ing play, to be sent to him by a certain date. 

The death of Mr. Burges, late proprietor and 
publisher of the Southern Quarterly Review, hav- 
ing rendered necessary a new arrangement, it has 
passed into the hands of Messrs. Walker and 
Richards, who are in partnership in several iess 
heavy undertakings. Mr. Simms will retain the 
editorship which he has so ably sustained during 
the past year. 

he Messrs. Appleton, publishers, will, in a few 
days, commence taking down their present place 
of business in Broadway, with a view to replace it 
with a substantial brown-stone structure, 160 feet 
deep, at a cost of about $26,000. 

Groree Virtue has in press a new and cheap 
edition of that highly amusing and popular work, 
“ Frank Fairlegh,” to be illustrated by about thirty 
humorous plates by Groner Cruiksuank. 

James W. Aupen, Auburn, will publish at an 
early day the Life and Public Services of the late 
John C. Calhoun, with an Appendix, containing 
his most important Speeches in the U. 8S. Senate, 
&c., uniform in size and style with James K. 
Polk, already announced to be published the 20th 
of April. 

A catalogue of the Engravings, &c., of the late 
Wm. A. Colman, forming part of the sale of his 
stock, before noticed, has been issued. It contains 
a scrap-book of Original Drawings by American 
and English Artists, eighty-eight in all, and a 
number of other valuable articles. 

A Great Worx.—Mr. F. Gureason, publisher, 
Boston, has now in press and will publish on 
Saturday, April 13th, a splendid original romance, 
entitled “ The Mistake of a Lifetime: or, the 
Robber of the Rhine Valley, a story of the mys- 
tery of the Shore, and the vicissitudes of the Sea,” 
by Waldo Howard, Esq. The manuscript of this 
work has been purchased at an outlay of some 
$3000, besides which, the author demands a por- 
tion of the profits of the work. Many years have 
been employed upon it; and we understand that 
no smali competition was evinced by the trade to 
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will be got up in beautiful style, and will be for 
sale at all the periodical depots and bookstores, for 
the small sum of 124 cents. S. French, 151 
Nassau street, late 293 Broadway, is wholesale 
Agent for the above work. * 

Lea & Buancuarp have issued a new and con- 
densed edition of Lieut. Lynch’s Narrative of the 
Exploring Expedition. 


[From the Meth. Quar. Rev. for April.] 

Messrs. Lane & Scorr are preparing for speedy 
publication, The New Testament Expounded and 
Illustrated, according to the usual marginal refer- 
ences, in the very words of Holy Scripture, to- 
gether with the Notes and Translations, and a 
complete marginal Harmony of the Gospels. By 
Clement Moody, M.A., Magdalen Hall, Oxford ; 
Perpetual Curate of Sebergham. (London, 
1849.) 


We learn that Rev. Charles Adams is preparing 
a new work on the “ Present State of Christianity 
throughout the World,” intended to give a fair 
view of the present condition of the kingdom of 
Christ among men. 


Professor Stuart’s “ Critical History and Defence 
of the Old Testament Canon” has been reprinted 
in London, with an introduction and notes by Dr. 
Davidson. » 


We understand that Prof. B. B. Edwards, of 
Andover, and Prof. Hackett, of Newton, are en- 
gaged upon a “ Commentary on the Psalms,” to 
be published in one 8vo. volume, some time during 
the present year. It will be founded, to a certain 
extent, on Hengstenberg. Professor Hackett is 
also engaged upon a “ Commentary on the Acts.” 

We regret to learn, from the Classical Museum 
for January, that that valuable journal is to be dis- 
continued. The support it has received is too 
slender to sustain it. The six volumes will 
form a valuable addition to any scholar’s li- 
brary. 

It is well known that Dr. Wayland, President of 
Brown University, has long been dissatisfied with 
the American system of collegiate instruction. 
His views were developed, to some extent, in a 
small volume published some years ago. An at- 
tempt is now making to put these views into prac- 
tice, by in part reorganizing Brown University 
nearly upon the plan of the German universities. 
We would be glad to see the experiment tried. 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND FROM 
THE 29TH OF JAN. TO THE 29TH OF FEB, 
Ash (E.)—-Notes and Comments on the New Testament. 

In 3 vols. Vol. 3, sq. pp. 436, cloth, 7s. Baker (C. —The 

Bible Class Book. . cloth, 4s. 6d. Baxter (W. E.)— 

I of Central and Southern Europe. 8vo. pp. 

374, cloth, 12s Bryce (J.)—Ten Years of the Church of 

Scotland, from 1833 to 1843. 2 vols. 8vo. 480, cloth, 

2is. Cabinet Lawyer (The), a Popular t of the 

Laws of England. Fep. 8vo. pp. 744,.cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Curzon MSS. Catalogue of Materials for Writing, Early 
Writings on Tablets and Stones, Rolled and other MSS., 
and Oriental MS. Books in the Library of the Hon. R. 

ee ee of Sussex. Folio, pp. 

12 plates, cloth, £55s. Dan ; or, the Lady and 

the Sweep, a Romaunt. Fep. 8vo. Glasgow, pp. 100, bds. 
2s. 6d. Evelyn (J.)—Diary and Correspondence. Vol. 

post 8vo. pp. 470, cloth, 10s. id. Forester (T.)—Norway 

in 1848 and 1849. cots 2 494, cloth, 18s. Hazlitt (W.»— 

Winterslow Essays Characters written there. Col- 

lected by hisSon. 12mo, een cloth, 5s. Herbert'(G.) 

—Beauties of. * , pp. 48, cloth, 2s. 64. Hum- 

Doctrine of a Future State, in Nine 


The Arm! the Sword! and the Hour! y 
and amplified from the German of Museus. 

174, cloth, 4s. Low's Annual C: 
lished in the United Ki 
“ Publisher's Circular.” 


. Post 8vo. pp. 158, boards, 6s. oel (B. W.)—Essa 
on the External Actof Baptism. 12mo. pp. 152, el. 3s. 
Pacea (Cardinal).—Historical Memoirs of, Prime Minister 


to Pius VII. Translated by Sir G. Head. 2 vole. post 


Franklin Expedition. 8vo. pp. 102, with maps, cloth, 6s. 
Sermons by wo E. Bennett. J Harding, T. Harding, J. 
James, J. W. Reeve, W. Sewell. ‘Taylor (Bp. Jeremy). 
Works. By the Rev. K. teber, Revised the Rev. «>. 
P. Eden. Vol. 7, 8vo. pe 689, cloth, 10s. Worsle 

(T.)—The Province of the Intellect in Religion. Book v. 





astical and Maritime Courts. Vol. 7, Part 9, 2s. 6d. 
Queen’s Bench,—Dowling and Lowndes. Vol. 6, Part 2. 
7s. Gd. Railway Cases.—Oliver, Beavan, and Lefroy. 
Vol. 1 Part 4, 9s. 6d. 


Adventures of a Gold Finder. Written by Himself. 3 
vols. post 8vo. pe. 910, bds. 3ls. 6d. Architectural 
Sketches, Italy. y. folio, 4 plates, sd. 3s 6d. Beams (T ) 
—The Rookeries of London, Past, Present, and Prospec- 
tive. Post 8vo. pp. 272, cl. 5s. Beveridge (W )—Twenty- 
Six Sermons. 8vo pp. 574, cl. fs. Biot (M.)—Elemen- 
tary Chapters in Astronomy. Edited by the Rev. H. Good- 
win, M.A. 8vo. pp. 64, sewed, 3s 6d. Daily Meditation ; 
or, Heart Communings for each Day of a Month. 16mo. 
(Bath), pp. 126, cloth gilt, 2s 6d. Evelyn (J.)—Diary and 
Correspondence. Vol. 2, post 8vo. pp. 396, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Forest and the Fortress (The), a Romance of the 19th 
Century. piggy Jewry. 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 1036, 
boards, 3is 6d. Harston (E.)\—A Rhyming Chronicle of 
Incidents and Feelings. Fep. 8vo. pp. 272, cloth, 5s. 
Irrelagh ; or, the Last of the Chiefs, an trish Tale. Post 
8vo. pp. 445, cloth, 10s. fd Kavanagh (J.)\—Woman in 
France during the 18th Century. 2 vols. post 8vo. port. 
pp. 648, cloth, 24;. Long (G.) and Porter (G. R.)—The 
Geography of Great Britain. Pr. 1, 8vo. pp 540, cl. 7s. 6d. 
Lucas (3.)—Charters of the Old English Colonies in Ame- 
rics. 8vo. pp. 144, bids. 4s. 6d. Macfarlane (C )—Turkey 
and its Destiny. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1258, cloth, 28s. Med- 
hurst (W. H.)—A Glance at the Interior of China. Post 
8vo. 190, cloth, 5s.6d. Osborne (Mrs. D.)—Oceanns ; 
or, a Peaceful Progress o’er the Unpithed Sea. Llust. by 
A. Cooper, R.A. &8q. pp. 308, cl. 7s.6d. Serymgeour (D.) 
—The Poets and Poetry of Britain, from Chaucer to Ten- 
nyson. Post8vo. (Edinburgh). pp. 560, cl 63. Sermons by 

. J. E. Bennett, and A. Watson. Smedley (E A.)— 
Treatise on Moral Evidence. 8vo. (Cambridge), pp. 354, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. Village Notary (The): a Romance of Hun- 
gtrian Life. Translated from the Hangarian of Baron 
Eévés by Otto Wenckstern. 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 846, bds. 
3is. 6d. Wilkie (The) Gallery, with Biographical and 
Critical Notices. Folio, cloth, £2. 10s Wilson (B)— 
Plain Sermons on the Holy Sacraments and Services of the 
Charch of England. I2mo pp 352, cl. 6s. 6d. Wilson 
(J.)—An Examinatior of the Claims of the Free Church. 
By J. Wilson. 12mo. pp. 288, cloth, 5s. 








Littell’s Living Age.—No, 308, 124 Cts. 


CONTENTS, 


1. Agrippa D*Anbigné and Mad. de Maintenon, Black- 
wood's Magazine. 
2. The Cashiered, United Service Mag. 
3. Linné, the Woodland Flower, Fraser's Mag. 
4. Fettered Free Trade, Spectator. 
5. Carlyle’s Present Time, Do. 
6. Local Self-Government, Do. 
7. Gotha Almanac, Chambers's Journal. 
8. What's in the Wind? Dublin Univ. Mag. 
9. Edgar A. Poe, N.Y. Tribune. 
10. Letters on Dr. Franklin, Boston Post. 
11. Traitors among Us, National Intel. 
12. Mrs. Houston's Hesperos, Spectator 
13. The Balance of Life, Chambers’s Journal. 
14. Chateau Life in England, Do. 
With Poetry and Notices of New Books. 
I? A New Volume has just commenced. 
Published weekly at Six Dollarsa vear by E. LITTELL 
& Co., Boston, and sold by DEWITT & DAVENPORT, 
Tribune Buildings, New York. a6 It 


WORCESTER’S H ISTORY, 
New Edition. 


W. J. REYNOLDS & CO. 


Boston, 

AVE recently ene a new edition of Elements of 
History, Ancient and Modern, by J. E. Worcester, 

LL.D., 418 pp. 12mo., sheep; including a chart and tables 

of history within the volume. 








& 


L pine as 0 History has for many years occupied a high 


ace as a Text Book, in the Colleges, Academies, and 
igh Schools of the United States. It is used in the 
examination of candidates for admission into the Fresh- 
man class of Harvard College. The present edition, 
being printed from entirely new stereotype plates, has 
been thoroughly revised, and, where n , rewritten ; 
roe the principal events brought down to the present 
me. 


The following extract from the Preface has reference to 


oa . the charts and tables, which are peculiar to this work : 


“The outlines of history may be acquired with incom- 
parably greater facility by the use of charts and tables, 
than — perusal of volumes independently of such aid; 
and, what is of great importance, the information thus 


obtained will be so im on the mind as to be much 


- | more durable than if acquired by any other method. By 


means of them one may easily trace the rise, progress, 
revolutions, decline, and fall of States and Empires ; see 
what States have been contemporary, and wha’ have 
existed at different periods ; take comprehensive views of 
the whole ground of history, and comparative views of the 

parts; mark the succession of the different 

and sovereigns in the different kingdoms and 


em ; learn the leading events of the several re 
a con Bel and observe the periods when the 
most illustrious persons have : 

Boston, 1850. m9 6t 
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NEW BOOKS, JUST READY. 
MEMOIR, LETTERS, AND POEMS 


OF 
Bernard Barton, 
EDITED BY HIS DAUGHTER. WITH A PORTRAIT. 
Extract from the Preface. 

In compiling the present volume, it has been the 
wish of the editor in some measure to carry out 
her dearest Father’s favorite but unfulfilled design 
of an Autobiography. It is with reference to this 


that both the Poems and Letters have been 
selected. 


THE CONVICT SHIP, 


A Narrative of the Results of Scriptural Instruc- 
tion and Moral Discipline on board the 
Earl Grey, 

By C. A. BROWNING, M.D., ere. erc., 
from the Fourth London Edition, with a Preface 
By Rev. JAMES H. FOWLES, 

RECTOR OF THE CHURCH OF THE EPIPHANY, PHILADA. 

“ My people are destroyed for lack of know- 
ledge.”—Hosea iv. 6. 

“ The Gospel of Christ . . . is the power of God 
unto salvation to every man that believeth.”— 
Romans i. 10. 

« Tt is the spirit that quickeneth.’””—Joun vi. 6. 

A neat 12mo. volume. 


A DICTIONARY OF 


SYNONYMICAL TERMS 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
By tHe Rev. JAMES RAWSON, A.M. 
One Volume, 12mo. 

The object of this work is to furnish the student 
and writer with a manual, at once full, compre- 
hensive, and easy of reference. The collection of 
synonymes is believed to be more copious than in 
any other work extant; and it is hoped that the 
arrangement adopted will afford peculiar facilities 
for consultation. A dictionary of synonymes is 
consulted rather to assist the memory than to im- 
prove the judgment ; this is designed as a manual 
for the desk and for constant use. 

LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 








ml16tf PuBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 


RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 


No. CLVIIL. FOR MARCH, 1850. 


Edited by Rev. George Putnam, D. D., and 
Rev. George E. Ellis. 


CONTENTS: 
Art IL. The Geographical Distribution of Animals, by 
Prof. Louis Agassiz, Harvard University. 
Il. American Art and Art-Unions, by Rev. R. C. 
Waterton, Boston. 
IIf. Poetry, by Rev. C. 'T. Brooks, Newport, R. I. 
IV. Brownson’s Arguments for the Roman Church, 
by Rev. J. F. Clarke, Boston. 
V. Dana’s Poems and Prose Writings, by E. P. Whip- 
ple, Esq . Boston. 
VI. The Middle Classes, by S. H. Perkins, Esq,, 
Brookline. 
VIL. Memoirs and Writings of David Hale, by Rev. A. 
P. Peabody, Portsmouth, N. A. 
VUI. Grote’s History of Greece, by Prof. C. C. Felton, 
Harvard University. 
IX. The Doctrine of the Resurrection, by Rey. E. B. 
= Hall, pcg Nahe 2 R.L 
. Emerson's Representative M Rev. C. A. 
Bartol, Boston. ss citizen 
XI. Notices ot Recent Publications. 








XIL. Religious and Literary Loteiligence. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
PuBLisuHers, 
mi6 tf 


No. 111 Washingon street, Boston. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 





MANUFACTURERS WAREHOUSE 


91 Joun Street, conner or Goin, 
New York. 

The suecess of Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens has been un- 
PARALLELED, The annual sale, now reaching ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con- 
pee app the favor with which it has been received by 

the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
combination of puRABILITY With ELasTiciTy, adaptation 
in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand- 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


CAUTION. 


Certain Paerenpep Manvuracturers of Steel Pens, 
having aporrep Josepn GILLoTT’s sTyLe or LaBxt, his 
mode of Pe up his Pens, and also his DesignatTine 
Nomsers, he desires to give the following 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


That all genuine packages or boxes of Josepa Gtt- 
Lort’s Pens have a fac simile of his signature on the 
reverse side—none other are genuine. This caution 
especially refers to his original No. 303, the great popu- 
larity of which has caused it to be imitated, and the 
number adopted by a host of PRETENDED MAKERS. 


Joseru Gittotr would further advise the public aa, 
in all cases where his numbers and the phraseology of 
his labels are adopted by the parties above alluded to, the 
pens are not made by him, although asserted so to be, 


An experience of thirty years has enabled Mr. Gillott to 
bring his Steel Pens to the HIGHEST STATE OF PERFEC- 
Trion, and the liberal patronage which he has long en- 
joyed at the hands of the American public, will incite 
him to continued exertions to maintain the favor which 
he has acquired. 


A large and complete stock poamenty on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. 


CALIGRAPHIC, 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS. 


WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 


PATENT, DAMASCUS, 
PERUVIAN, 


NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 


These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 


PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 
DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
For Bold and Rapid Writing, 
Engrossing, Ge. 
VICTORIA 


AND 
CROTON. 
The most popular pens—for a light and 
jine hand. 
The Cards of the Croton comprise six 
beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 


LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN 
PRINCE ALBERT; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL ; LITHOGRAPHIC ; 
AND MAPPING. 

A large assortment of cuzar Pens in boxes. 

Holders of every description, &c. 
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NEW EDITION OF COOPER’S NOVELS. 
Worthy the attention of Booksellers, Librarians, and lovers of neat books. 


NOW READY, 
Neatly bound in muslin and on very superior paper. Two volumes in one, price 75 cents, 


THE WORKS OF J. FENIMORE COOPER. 








COMPRISING 

PILOT. WEPT 4 WISH-TON-WISH. 
PATHFINDER, WATER WITCH. 
PIONEERS. wine AND WING. 
PRAIRIE. AVO. 
LAST ~ THE MOHICANS. DEERSLAYER. 
4 ROVER. HOMEWARD BOTND. 

SPY. HOME AS FOUND. 
TWO ADMIRA HEADSMAN 
TRAVELLING BACHELOR. HEIDENMAUER. 
WYANDOTTE. LIONEL LINCOLN. 
MERCEDES OF CASTILE. MONIKINS. 
NED MYERS. AFLOAT AND ASHORE. 
THE OAK OPENINGS. JACK TIER. 
THE CRATER; or, Vulcan's Peak. THE REDSKINS. 
SATANSTOE. THE CHAINBEARER. 


THE SEA LIONS. 
The Series, or Single Copies, may be obtained at all times. 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 


m23 tf 222 Broapway. 
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GREAT SALE 


OF 
Books, Drawings, Paintings, Engravings, and Statuary, 
AT AUCTION. 
BY ORDER OF THE ASSIGNEE AND ADMINISTRATOR OF THE LATE 


WILLIAM A. COLMAN, 


Long known as a Collector and Dealer in Rare Books and Works of Art. 
By COOLEY & KEESE. (JOHN KEESE, AUCTIONEER.) 
At No. 304 Broadway, New York. 


COMMENCING 


On WEDNESDAY, 10th of April, and continued for Seven Days 


THIS EXTENSIVE SALE WILL INCLUDE 


MR. COLMAN’S PRIVATE LIBRARY, 


AND WILL COMPRISE MORE THAN 
Four Thousand Numbers; . 
EMBRACING 4 
A very large and rare collection of the Old Classies ; more than six pe go of Lema nF Tilustrated Works, 


including many of the best, and of the finest proof plates. The Div and the Fine Arts ie unique, 
and will make the entire sale of the Iastevening. A no of A ubon on the Birds of the 
— of which are destroyed and the work out of print, valued at one copy of Musée Royale and Musée 

rancais ; a fine folio copy of Hogarth ; Travels of Maximilian, iesenned with many colored dra cen at 
$150 ; Shakapeare Illustrations, 2 vols. 4to. comprising Etch omag scarce, Valued at $1 


vols. po 8vo. ; Antiquities of ‘uereutancem, 6 vols. folio; a op han entirely pa A Scrap Book, mostly no os 
American and English Drawings. Also, the well-known set of six Marble Busts of the hoo Family, 

$2500. And, among the Paintings, the Dying Gladiator, regen at $3000 ; the Roadside, cons Sh rene 

fine collection of Water Colors and Peneii Drawings, by the celebrated Artists, Holland, Logie 


The Morning Sales commence at 10 o’clock, and the Evening Sales at 7 o’clock, P.M. 


ir TERMS.—All purchases to the amount of $300 and over, 4 months’ credit, approved notes, or 24 per cent. dis- 
count for cash,— smaller amounts for cash on delivery. 
The Stock may be examined a few days to the Sale. 
(Py Orders or bids for any works will be carefulfy attended to if sent to the Auctioneer, or they may be executed 


by the nearest Bookseller. 
be _ i of the Books now ready for distribution, and the 2ist inst. that of the Paintings, Engravings, Sta- 
tionery, é&c will be ready. Either or both will be sent Gratis to those who may desire it (post paid). 


Address SAMUEL COLMAN, Administrator, 
304 Broadway, New ‘York. 


BOSTON TRADE SALE 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 
Book-Binding Stock, Paper, &c., &c. 


THE UNDERSIGNED WILL HOLD THE NEXT 


REGULAR BOSTON TRADE SALE 


On TUESDAY, June 18th, 1850, 
AND FOLLOWING DAYS. 





m9 tf 














m9 tf HENRY OWEN, Acenr. 


~ 


BUCKLEY & BANCROFT. me 


BOSTON, October 26, 1849. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S EDITIONS 


THE HOLY BIBLE. 


SIX DIFFERENT SIZES. 


RINTED in the best manner, with beautifal type, on the finest sized paper, and bound in the most splendid and 
substantial styles. Warranted to be correct, and equal to the best English editions, at much less price. To be 
had with or wi t plates, the publishers having supplied themselves with over fifty steel engravings by the 


first Artists. 
BAGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE. 


Royal quarto, containing the various readings and marginal notes, disquisitions on the genuineness, authenticity, 
and inspiration of the Holy Scriptures ; introductory and concluding remarks to each book ; philological and expla- 
natory notes; table of contents arranged in historical order ; a chronological index, and various other matter, forming 
a suitable book fur the study of clergymen, Sabbath schvol teachers, and students. 


In neat plain binding, ° e é e from $400 to $5 00 
In Turkey morocco, extra, gilt edges, - ° ° sed 800 to 12 00 
Do. do. with splendid plates, . ° ° ° * 10 00 to 15 00 
Do. do. bevelled side, gilt clasps and illuminations, ‘ “ 15 00 to 25 00 


THE OXFORD QUARTO BIBLE, 


Without Note or Comment, universally admitted to be the most beautiful Bible extant. 
In neat plain binding, 6 


. ° ° ° . from $400 to $5 00 

In Turkey morocco, extra, gilt edges, ° é . ‘ “ 800 to 12 00 
Do. do. with steel engravings, . ‘ ° é # 10 00 w 15 00 
Do. do. clasps, &c., with plates and illuminations, . “ 1500 to 2% 00 

In rich velvet, with gilt ornaments, . ° “ é ° “ 2500 to 50 00 

CROWN OCTAVO BIBLE, 
Printed with large clear type, making a most convenient hand Bible for family use. 

In neat plain binding, i Pe “ P P - from $075 to $1 50 
Iu English Turkey niorocco, gilt edges, ‘ ‘ ° x o 100 to 200 
Do. do. do. imitation, &c., ° . ° ° x. 150 to 300 

Do do, do. clasps, &c., ° ° ° ° 3 250 w 500 

In rich velvet, with gilt ornaments, . . ° ‘ P “ 500 to 10 00 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER’S POLYGLOTT BIBLE. 
Wira Maps, &c. 


In neat plain binding, ° ‘ . € ° ° from $060 to $1 00 
In imitation gilt edge, ° . e ° . ° ” 100 to 150 
In Turkey, super extra : ° é ° . z 175 to 22% 
. do. with clasps, ° . ° . « 250 to 375 
Ta velvet, rich gilt ornaments, é ° : ” 350 w 8 00 
THE OXFORD 18mo. OR PEW BIBLE. 
In neat plain bindi ° . ° ° ° ° 
In imitation, gilt ite, ° . . ° ° ° = 4 4 pe * 30 
In Turkey, super extra, . ° ° . ° ° 2 175 to 22% 
Do. do. with clasps, . . - ° ° “ 250 to 375 
In velvet, rich gilt ornaments, ‘ ‘ é - P “ 350 to 8 0 
AGATE 32mo. BIBLE. 
. Printed with larger type than any other small or pocket edition extant. 

n neat plain binding, ° é . ° ‘ from 50 to $1 00 
In tucks, or pocket-book style, . . ° ‘ bs 4 % 7% to . 00 
In roan, imitation gilt edge, . ° ° ; ° 2 oe 100 to 150 
in Tarkey, super extra, ‘ ° e é . ‘ “ 150 tw 200 

Do. do. gilt clasp, ° ° . . “ 23 to 350 
In velvet, with rich gilt ornamented, . » ‘ ‘ “ 300 tw 700 
32mo. DIAMOND POCKET BIBLE. 
The neatest, smallest, and cheapest edition of the Bible published. 
In neat plain binding, e . ° rt ° from 30 to 50 

In tucks or pocket-book style, é ‘ a . “ i to at 
In roan, imitetion, giltedge, . . . . ° * 075 t 125 
In Turkey, super extra, ° ° . ° . ‘ ” 100 to 150 

Do. do. gilt clasps, ‘ . ° . ° * 1530 w 200 
In velvet, with richiy gilt ornaments, . é . ° * 253 to 600 


Constantly on hand a large assortment of BIBLES, bound in the most splendid and costly styles, 
with gold and silver ornaments, suitable for presentation, ranging in price from $10 to $100. 


i> A liberal Discount made to Booksellers and Agents by the Publishers. 
PUBLISHED BY 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO, & Co., 


SUCCESSORS TO 


GRIGG, ELLIOTT, & Co., 











ADOLPHUS MORRIS. WM. LUTHER BAKER, 


MORRIS & BROTHER 


(LATE DRINKER & MORRIS), 
Booksellers, Publishers, and Dealers in 
PIANOFORTES, 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 
Publish the following Valuable Books : 





Tate’s Digest of the Laws of Virginia. 

1 vol. 8vo. 

Tate’s Analytical Digested Index of the Vir- 

ginia Reports. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Tate’s American Form Book. 

1 vol. 12mo. 

Joynes on the Statute of Limitations. 

1 vol. 8vo. 

Call’s Reports—Reports of Cases Argued 

and Decided in the Court of Appeals of Virginia. By 

Daniel Call. Vols. 4, 5, and 6. 

The Statutes at Large of Virginia. New Se- 

ries, from October Session, 1792, to December Session, 

1806, inciugive. In three vols. 

Supplement to the Revised Code of the Laws 
of Virginia; being «a Collection of all the Acts of the 
General Assembly, of a public and permanent nature, 
passed since the years 1819, with a General Index: 
to which are prefixed the Acts organizing a Conven- 
tion, the Declaration of Rights, and the Amended 
Constitution of Virginia. 

Tucker on Pleading—The Principles of 
Pieading. By B. ‘Tucker, Professor of Law in the 
University of William and Mary. 


Robinson’s Forms.—Forms adapted to the 
Practice in Virginia. By Conway Robinson. Vol. 
1, containing Forms in the Courts of Law in Civil 
Cases, 

Robinson’s Practice—The Practice in the 
Courts of Law and Equity in Virginit. By Conway 
Robinson. Volume the Third, Vols. 1 and 2 out 
of print. 

Modern Probate of Wills; containing an 
Analysis of the Modern Law of Probate in England 
and America, with numerous references to the English 
and American Cases, and copious extracts from the 
leading cases. 

Tucker on the Science of Government.—A 
Series of Lectures intended to prepare the Student for 
the Study of the Constitution of the United States. By 
Beverly Tucker. 

Burke’s Latin Grammar.—The Rudiments of 
Latin Grammar, founded on the Definitions and Rules 
of Thomas Ruddiman; to which is annexed a com- 
plete System of Prosody. By William Burke, Princi- 
pal of the Richmpnd Academy. 

Dew’s Lectures.—Lectures on the Restrictive 
System, delivered to the Senior Political Ciass of Wil- 
liam and Mary. By Thomas R. Dew, Professor of 
History, Metaphysics, and Political Law. 

Howison’s History of Virginia. 

2 vols. 8vo. 

Virginia Selection of Psalms and Hymns, 
and Spiritual Songs. By Elder Andrew Broaddus. 1 
vol. 32mo. 

Dover Selection of Spiritual Songs; with an 
Appendix of choice Hymns. Compiled, by the Recom- 
mendation of the Dover Association, by Andrew 
Broaddus. . 

Crozet’s Arithmetic —An Arithmetic for Col- 
leges and Schools. By Claudius Crozet, Principal of 
the Richmond Academy, late State Engineer of 
Virginia, and formerly Professor of Engineering at 
West Point. 





No. 14, North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. m23 tf 


Crozet’s New Map of Virginia, Pocket-book 
lers. m23m 


form, and on rol 
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Mechanical Drawing-Book, 
SECOND EDITION. 


E have this day Published a Second Edition of 
MINIFIE’S TEXT BOOK OF MECHANICAL 
DRAWING, for Self Instruction, super royal, octavo sizg. 
Illustrated by 56 steel plates, containing over 20C diagrams, 
full bound, Library style, price $3. This edition is printed 
on larger paper than the first, and is bound in a superior 
manner, forming a handsomer as well as larger volume. 


Notices of the First Edition. 


From the Boston Post. 


“It is one of the most handsomely printed works that 
Wwe have ever seen, and in respect to illustrations is far 
superior to any scientific book which has ever come from 
the American press.” 

From the Baltimore American. 


“We regard Mr. Minifie’s work as one likely to con- 
fer great benefit on the rising generation, as a knowledge 
of what it teaches is of consequence to every one; to the 
Mechanic who reduces the art to practice, and to the 
Merchant or the Capitalist who tests the mechanic's skill 
by its application to his work.” 


From the New York Scientific American. 


“ It is the best work on Drawing we have ever seen—no 
young mechanic should be without it.” 


From the American Railroad Journal. 


“It has received universal commendation from the 
press, and we believe it fully merits all that has been said 
in ite praise.” 


— 
We have recently Published 


Minifie’s Geometrical Drawing, 


Abridged from the octavo Edition. 

FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
Medium 1i2mo. Illustrated with 48 steel plates, full sheep. 
Price $1 25. 


This book has been introduced in many of the schools 
and colleges in New England, New York, and other 


States. 
Wm. MINIFIE & Co., 
114 Baltimore Street, Batrmore. 


MISS LESLIE'S 


NEW RECEIPT BOOK. 
In One Volume, 502 pages, full bound, price $1. 


m23 3m 











A USEFUL GUIDE FOR LARGE OR SMALL FAMILIES, 


MISS LESLIE’S 
LADY’S NEW RECEIPT BOOK. 


Containing Directions for Cooking, Preserving, Pickling, 
and Preparing the following Articles according to 
the most Approved Receipts, viz : 








ecient > atlas Sor Satine 


Soups, Puddings, Confectionery, 
ou Fish, Pies, Sweetmeats, 
: Meats, Tarts, Jellies, 
x Vegetables, Custards, Syrups, 
Hod, Poultry, Cakes, Cordials, 
: Oysters, Pastry, Biscuits, 
ae Game, Blancmange, Candles, &c., &c. 
ie THIRD EDITION—ENLARGED, 


With One Hundred and Twenty Additional Receipts, 
FOR PREPARING 

FARINA, INDIAN MEAL, FANCY TEA CAKES, &c. 

Also a List of Dishes for 


BREAKFAST, DINNER, AND SUPPER TABLES. 


“ Let these receipts be fairly and faithfully tried, and I 
trust that few, if any, will cause disappointment in the 
result.""— Preface. 
The above work is just published b 
A. HART, late Sane & Hart, 
126 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 


MRS. OSGOOD’S 
ILLUSTRATED POEMS. 
With 12 exquisite Engravings by celebrated Artists, 
from Original Designs. 
1 vol. elegantly printed and superbly bound, $5, gilt edges. 
“ A most attractive and beautiful volume, comprising 
a of the best specimens of American poetry.”—U. 8S. 
azette. 
“ The book is a luxury to the eyes, and reflects the high- 
est credit upon the taste of all who have contrivated to 
the exquisitely beautiful and sumptuous pages. * * * 
Mrs. Osgood has often been ranked as the Mrs. Hemans of 
America; but it would be a higher compliment to any 
living English poetess to call her the Mrs. Osgood of Eng- 
and. * * * We have only space left to add, that the 
illustrations of the volume are as fine as the eye can de- 
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200 Broadway, April 6th. 
D. APPLETON & co. HAVE JUST READY, 
AMERICAN NAVAL WORK. 


A CONCISE 
TREATISE ON THE T HEORY AND PRACTIC E (OF NAVAL GUNNERY. 


One volume 8vo., with Iustrations. $2 50. 

HEADS OF CONTENTS.—Chap. I. Definition and Introductory ; IL. Of Artillery in general ; IfI. Of Gun 
Carriages ; 1V. Of Gunpowder; V. Of Projectiles; VI. Theory of sj VIL. B. and Firing of 
Cannon ; VU. Of the Tangent Signs in use ; 1X. Examination of the causes of the inaccurac Fire; X. Con- 
centration of Fire; XI. The Effects of P les; XIL. General Practical from the Preceding Con- 
siderations; XILl. On the Armament of § ips-of-War: XIV. Nomenctature of Guns, their Carriage and Equip- 


ments, and of the implements used in the service of Gu ; XV. Reparation of Guns, Gun Carriages and 
materials for service—service of Guns; XVI. Instruction pen y OR Details. 


IL. 
THE LAND OF PROMISE. 


DIARY OF A PHYSICIAN IN CALIFORNIA, 
Including Notes of the Journey by Land and Water, and Observations on the Climate, Soil, Re- 
sources of theCountry, etc. 

By JAMES L. TYSON, M.D. 

One volume 8vo., paper covers, price 25 cents. 

Ul. 


A New Work by Miss McIntosh. 


WOMAN IN AMERICA—HER WORK AND HER REWARD. 
By MARIA J. McINTOSH. 
Author of “ Charms and Countercharms,” “ To Seem and To Be. Oue volume, 12mo. 62 cts. 
CONTENTS.—Cuap. I. Natural Principles, and their Application to Moral Subjects. I1, Woman—Her Offices and 
her Powers. II. God in History—The American People. IV. Feudalism and its Principles. V. Social Life in 
the United States. VI. Social Evils—Women their Reformers. VI. Christian Civilization. VIII. The 
West IX. The South. X. The North, Eastern, and Middle States—Conclusion. 
We hail with pleasure the appearance of this work, which is to texch woman the functions of her sacred 
mission, and which rightly shows her the tremendous influence she is exerting upon the moral destinies of the world. 
* * * She has written a clever ree Churchmar.. 


A Book for Schools and the Private Library. 
CHOIX DE POESIES. 


Pour tes Jeunes Personnes. Par Muse. COUTAN. 
One volume, 12mo. $1. 

“ La poesie comme*exercise de memoire est un des moyens les plus heureux, elle est aussi d'un grand avantage pour 
la prononciation, mais il falleit qu’an nouveau choix vint donner plus d'attrait a cette étude et que ce choix destine 
a former le gout et a perfectionner la maniére de s’exprimer fut aussi, pour |'éléve, un enseignement moral.” 

V. 


NUMBERS EIGHT AND NINE. 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, 
Applied to Modern Residences. 
By D. H. ARNOT, ArRcuirect. 


Price 25 cents each. 
*,* The completion of this Work will be ready in a few days. 


NEW MONTHLY WORK, 








NEW BOOKS. 


By MRS. BLLIS. 
Pr em Author of “ Social ema ue or Hearts and Homes,” 
MARK H. NEWMAN & Co, joct Popes 
199 Broadway, New York. The First Number. Price 50 cts., to be continued Monthly. 
MRS. ELLIS’S 


Will publish on the 1st of April, 


lst BARRINGTON’S PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 
phy. Edited by Charies Burdett, Esq. 


2d DEVOTIONAL HYMNS, and other Reli- 
gious Poems. By Thomas Hastings. 


3d BRADBURY’S SABBATH SCHOOL ME- 
Jodies and Family Choir. A complete collection of 
Hymns and Music adapted to all Sabbath School 
occasions. 


MORNING CALL; 


A TABLE BOOK OF LITERATURE AND ART. 


It will be conducted by Mrs. Ellis, and 
new work of fiction descriptive of domestic 
admired pen. Teles and Sketches, by 

of the day, will appear in its which will be further 
illustrated with engravings by most eminent modern 
artists, embracing everything that can interest the mother, 
the wife, and the daughter, in connexion with the fine 
arts and elegant literature. 

JOHN TALLIS & Co., 


m9 6t 16 John st., New York, and London. 


YEBRUARY REPORT OF THE NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 68 Wall Street —This 
Institution, during the month of February, 1850, has 
issued T'wo Hundred and Twenty-six Policies, viz. :— 


n with a 
life, from her 
the ablest authors 








We have recently Published 
JAHN’S BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY. 


yi ee i a 

A New Edition. Farmer : Ed Physicians . : 3 

THE MENDELSSOHN COLLECTION OF Man CATE oe oe § 
SACRED MUSIC. Public Officers . 6 Others . . .4i 

By Thomas Hastings and Wm. B. Bradbury. 140 2 
MUSICAL GEMS FOR SCHOOL & HOME. inion 
Total 226 





A complete Collection of Music for the Young: 
By WM. B. BRADBURY. 
We have nearly ready 


This Company have just declared a dividend of 40 per 
cent. for 84 months, ending January 1, 1850. Also de- 
clared an interest of 4 percent., to be paid on previous 


dividends. 
“ ” % bs iW 5O. 
THE ALPINE GLEE SINGER; Aoeutnainees Cage), eos : Par sd saeue. 
By WM. B. BRADBURY. SPENCER 8. BENEDICT, Vice President. 


PLINY FREEMAN, Actua’ 





sire."—N. Y. Mirror. 
m3 tf A. HART, Phila., Pablisher. 








which will be by far the most complete and choice Collec- | Medical Examinere—-GEORGE WILKES, M.D. COR- 
tion of Glees ever publ in this country. NELIUS BOGERT, M.D. 
New York, March 25th, 1850. m30 3t In attendance at the office from 1 to 2o’clock. m6 tf 
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DICTIONNAIRES FRANCAIS. 


BESCHERELLE (Ainé.)—Dictionnaire wien 
ou Grand Dictionnaire critique . F ene re - 
BESCHERELLE JEUNE.—Dictionnaire gram- 
matical et usuel des participes francais. 2 vol. in-8. 
BESCHERELLE FRERES.—Dictionnaire usuel 
de tous les verbes francais, tant réguliers qu’ pope 
BOISTE.—Dictionnaire universelle de la langue 
francaise, avec le latin et les étymologies. _ 1 vol. in-4. 
DICTIONNAIRE DE L'ACADEMIE FRAN- 











a Abrégé du d’aprés la derniére édition, par M. Lo- 


rain 2 vol. gr. in-8. 
—— Petit Dictionnaire du. 1 vol. in-12. 
|———— Petit Vocabulaire du. 1 vol. in-18. 


LANDAIS (Naporeon).—Dictionnaire général 
et grammatical des dictionnaires frangais. 
1 fort. vol. gr. in-4, bound, $9 50 
Dictionnaire classique Frangais, eXtrait da grand 
Dictionnaire. 1 vol. in-8. 
——— Petit Dictionnaire frangais. 1 vol. gr-in 32, orné de 
25 vignettes. 





gnise, publi¢e en 1835, précédée d’un discours sur la LAVEAUX.—Nouveau Dictionnaire de la langue 


jJangue frangaise par M. Villemain. 


francaise. 2 vol.in 4, 





1 fort vol. in 4, bound, tev. $16 50 sp sna (Cu.)—Vocabulaire de la langue fran- 


——Complément du, 1 trés-fort vol. in-4, bd. 


m30 tf 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 


1 gros vol. in-8. 
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NODIER rr VERGER.—Dictionnaire universel 
de la langue francaise. 2 vol. in-8. 

RAY MOND.—Dictionnaire général et Vocabu- 
laire universe! des sciences, des arts, et métiers, &c. 


, 2 vol. in-4, bound. 
édition diamant. 1 joli vol. in-32, 50 cts. 


SOULICE er SARDON.—Petit Dictionnaire 
raisonné des difficultés et exceptions de la langue fran- 
gaise. 1 vol. in 18. 

VERLAC.—Dictionnaire synoptique de tous les 
verbes de la langue frangaise tant reguliers qu'irregu- 
liers, entiérement conjugués. 1 vol. in-4, bound, $4. 

NOEL er CHAPSAL.—Nouaveau Dictionnaire 


de la langue francaise. 1 vol. in-8, bound, $3 50, 








American and Foreign Booksellers, 


411 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Iconographic Encyclopedia 


of Science, Literature, and Art, 


Systematically arranged by G. HECK, with 500 quarto 
eal plates by the most distinguished Artists of Ger- 
many, the text translated and edited by 


SPENCER F. BAIRD, A.M.,M.D. 


Professor of Natural Sciences in Dickinson College, 
Car .isce, Pa. 


PART VII. 


Pages 481 to 516 close the Subject of 
MINERALOGY ; pp. 516 to 560, open the Subject of 
GEOGNOSY AND GEOLOGY. 

The Plates 123—149 close the Subject of 
ANATOMY AND SURGERY. 

The Plates of Natural and Medical Sciences 

closing with No. 140, Part 7 contains only 18 plates; a 
later namber will make up for this deficiency. 


The vast usefulness of this publication to families, 
schools, and all trades and professions, has been prociaim- 
ed by the press of the whole Union. Its illustrations 
are unanimously pronounced the best in conception and ex- 
ecution of any ever published in similar works,.and high 
encomiums have been passed on the clearness and com- 
prehensiveness of the accompanying text. 

The work is published in ey Monthly Parts. 
Price $25 00, or ONE DOLLAR EACH PART, payable 
on delivery. The subscription is obligatory for Twenty- 


ee Just Published 
BY RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


No. 2 Barclay Street, Astor House, 


EN . 


HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 

Printers, that he still continues to carry on the busi- 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its branches. 
His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 
orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, upon the 
most reasonable terms; while the experience of many 
years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
to give satisfaction to all who may favor him with thei: 











"203. w One Cor. John oe. New Tork 
IN PRESS. 

KING RENE’S DAUGHTER: 
A DRAMA. 


FROM THE DANISH OF 
HENRICH HERTZ. 
1 vol. 16mo. pp. 80. 


“Nothing can be more pleasing than the translation 
before us, of this exquisite drama.’”’—~Boston Daily Ad- 
wertiser. 


THOUGHTS AND OPINIONS 


STATESMAN, 


BEING EXTRACTS FROM THE LETTERS OF 
BARON VON HUMBOLDT, 
Author of “ Cosmos,” “ Aspects of Nature,”’ &c., &c., &c. 
i vol. 16mo. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
m2 tf No. 111 Washington street, Boston. 





Rev. Walter Colton’s New Work. 


Wiill be published Monpay, March 18th, 


DECK AND PORT! 


Or, Incidents of a Cruise in the U. 8, 


Frigate Congress 


TO CALIFORNIA VIA CAPE HORN. 
With Sketches of Rio de Janeiro, Valparaiso, Lima, 
Honolulu, and San Francisco. 


BY 
Rev. WALTER COLTON, U.S.N. 
Author of Ship and Shore, etc. 

This Book contains a fine Steel Portrait of Commodore 

Stockton, and several spirited Engravings. 
Price $1 25. 
Orders from the Trade respectfully solicited. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
Publishers, 51 John street. 





In Press. 
COLTON’S 


THREE YEARS IN CALIFORNIA. 


m23 tf 





PHILADELPHIA 


Playing Card Manufactory. 


DEPOTS, 
No. 160 Market street, Philadelphia, 


AND 


82 John street, New York, 


HE Subscriber begs to inform the Trade that his ex- 
tensive PLAYING CARD MANUFACTORY is now 
in full operation, and with the facility of Steam Power, the 
recent improvement in Machinery, and the assistance of the 
my y hands from the late manufactory of T. CRE- 
ORE, he is enabled to offer the best article now Mana- 
factured in this country, at as low a price as any other 
manufacturer, and solicits an examination of the quality 
an prices of his Cards. 





ji23m SAMUEL HART. 
NOW READY. REY 
CUBA AND THE CUBANS; 


A HISTORY OF THE ISLAND OF CUBA, 
ITS PRESENT SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND DOMESTIC 
CONDITION. 
Also, its relation to Engiand and the United States, 
By the Author of 
“LETTERS FROM CUBA.” 


With an Appendix containing important Statistics and a 
Reply to Sefior Saco on Annexation, translated from 
the Spanish. 


With Maps, &c. 
One volume 12mo. Price 75 cents. 


SAMUEL HUESTON, 139 Nasaan street. 
m30 3t GEORGE P. PUTNAM, 155 Broadway. 


J. K. FISHER, Arrisrz, 


235 BROADWAY. 











IN THE PRESS 


G. P. PUTNAM, 


AND WILL BE PUBLISHED EARLY IN APRIL, 


A HISTORY 


OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF 


JAMES K. POLK. 
By Hox. LUCIEN B. CHASE. 


A Memser or THe XXIX. anv XXX. Coneress. 

This work will consist of about 500 pages, and embrace 
all the important events of Mr. Polk’s eventfal Adminis- 
tration, including Sketches of all the Battles in Mexico. 





In Press 


ND WILL RE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK—The 

TRIPPINGS OF TOM PEPPER; in two volumes. 
Price $1 00. Originally published in the Evening Mirror. 
This is a spicy production from the pungent pen of Harry 
Franco. Its well pointed satire at the follies of the day, 
and the foibles of little literary men, will be greatly re- 
lished by all who are fond of high seasoned dishes. m23 


GOUPIL, VIBERT, AND CO., 
Wholesale Printsellers, 289 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


“THE POWER OF MUSIC,” painted by W. 8. Mount, 

executed by Leon Noel. Size, 19 by 15 inches. 
Each copy, plain $3 00. 
do. colored 5 00. 

“MUSIC IS CONTAGIOUS!” a companion picture to 

the above, by the same artists. Same size. 
Each copy, plain $3 00. 
do. colored 5 00. 

No other Engravings have ever gained so much popu- 
larity and excited the admiration of every beholder as the 
above beautiful productions of the American Teniers. 
VIEW AND PLAN OF THE CITY OF SAN FRAN- 

cisco, drawn after nature by Wells. 

Exch copy $1 00. 

VIEWS OF THE MOST INTERESTING OBJECTS 
and Scenery in the United States of America, Drawn 
by Aug. KG6liner, lith. by Deroy in Paris. 

The Five numbers now published contin 30 views, 
———a Philadelphia, Baltimore, Saratoga Springs, 
Niagara Falls, Mount Vernon, Tomb of Gen. George 
Washington, &c. &c. 

Each number, containing 6 plates, plain $2 00. 
do. colored 5 00. 
All the views may be had separately. 

Messrs. Goupil, Vibert, and Co. respectfully inform the 
trade that they have always on hand the largest assort- 
ment of French, English, and Geimuan prints to be found 
in the United States, and that their Parisian house has 
made such arrangements as to forward all the novelties to 
the New York house previous to their publication in Eu- 
rope. The usual discount allowed to the trade. 


fi6tf. 
BILLIN & BROTHERS’ 
STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY, 


No. 10 NORTH WILLIAM STREET, 
2 doors above Frankfort (4th story}, 
NEW YORK, 


Particular attention paid to the Stereotyping of Tabular 
and Mathematical works, and Works in foreign 


languages. f16 3m 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 


PRINTER 
112 FULTON STREET, N.Y. 
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THE SUBSCRIBER desires to call attention to the 
following 


VALUABLE BOOKS 


RECENTLY ISSUED, 


Being a Part of his List of Publications, which he offers 
on most reasonable terms. 


THE MERCY SEAT. Thoughts ted by the Lord's 

Prayer, by Gardiner Spring, D.D, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Itis generally that this volume, just issued, 
— any former production of its distinguished 
author. Its aap | catholic spirit cannot fail to give it 
a wide circulation and a long life of usefulness. A second 
edition has been called for in two weeks froin the date of 
its first publication. 


THE ATTRACT! OF THE CROSS. Designed to 
illustrate the | ng truths, obligations, and of 
Christianity. Sevenru Epition. By Gardiner Spring, 
D.D. 1 vol. royal 12mo. 

AN EARNEST MINISTRY the Want of the Times. By 
John Angel James. i vol. 12mo. Tutrp Eprrion. 

GOSPEL STUDIES. By Alexander Vinet, D.D., Author 
of “ Vital Christianity.” 1 vol. I2mo. 


APOSTOLIC BAPTISM. Facts and Evidences on the 
Subjects and Mode of Christian Baptism. By C. Taylor, 
editor of “ Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible.” Fourts 
Epirion 1 vol. 12mo. 

CRUDEN’S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE OF THE 
Scriptures. 

This is incomparably the best work of the kind in print, 
and is offered at a lower price than ever, though greatly 
improved in its style of publication. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 


Is CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD? -A Manual of Bible 
Evidence for the ag 7 By Rev. John Cumming, of 
the Scotch Church, don, with an Introduction by 
the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen. 

It is believed there is no work in print better calculated 
than this, to meet the prevailing forms of error and scepti- 
cism of the present diy. Seconp Eprrion. 

PASTORAL REMINISCENCES. By Shepherd K. 
Kollock, with an Introduction by Archibald Alexander, 
D.D., of Princeton Seminary. 1 vol. 12mo. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. In 
two handsome octavo volumes, embellished with a 
number of fine steel engravings. 
This edition contains, in the compass of nearly 1700 

large octavo pages, all the productions of this unusually 
»pular authoress, suited to a standard edition. Seventu 
DITION. 

THE PREACHER AND PASTOR. A ocoliection of 
standard Treatises on Preaching and Pastoral Duties, 
from Fenelon, Herbert, Baxter, Campbell, and others. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


DR. WOODS’ WORKS. The Works of Leonard Woods, 
D.D., late Professor of Theology at Andover. 


JAY'S PRAVERS FOR THE US€ OF FAMILIES; 
or, the Domestic Minister's Assistant. By William Jay, 
author of Sermons, Discourses, &c., with additional 
Prayers for special occasions. This is the handsomest 
edition in market. 12mo.cloth. New Eprrion. 

COUNT RAYMOND OF TOULOUSE, and the Crusade 
against the Albigenses under Pope Innocent III. By 
Charlotte Elizabeth. Finely illustrated. i6mo. Sz- 
conp Eptrton. 


LIFE OF CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. Containing 
Personal Recollections, with fags eve Notes, accom. 
panied by a Memoir embracing the Re from the Close 
of Personal Recollections to her Death. By L. H. J. 
Tonna. Embellished with a new and accurate Portrait 
from steel, with several other fine illustratious. l6mo. 
Srconp Eprrion. 


A WHEAT SHEAFE Gathered from our own Fields. By 
T. 8. Arthur and F.C, Woodworth, 1 vol, 12mo. beau- 
tifully illustrated with nearly fifty engravings. 

FRANK FORREST ; or. the Life of an Orphan Boy. By 
David M. Stone, with fine illustrations. 1 vol. 18mo. 


HEROES OF PURITAN TIMES. Sketches of their 
Character and ‘Times, by John Stoughton, with an In- 
troduction by Joel Hawes, D.D. Sxconp Epirion. 


PSYCHOLOGY, OR A VIEW OF THE HUMAN SOUL, 
including ANTHROPOLOGY, adapted for the use of Col- 
leges. By F. A. Rauch,D. P. 12mo. 

We would invite the attention of the Trade to our recent 
Editions of CRUDiN’S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE, 
roy. 8vo. sheep; DICK'S LECTURES ON THEOLOGY, 
2 vols. 8vo. sheep; KNAPP’S LECTURES ON THE- 
OLOGY, 1 vol. royal 8vo. cloth, and MACKNIGHT ON 
THE EPISTLES, royal 8vo. sheep—books formerly pub- 
lished by Thos. Wardle, but now by ourselves. Being de- 
sirous of extending the Sale of these Books, very liberal 
terms will be afforded to those purchasing in quantities of 
100 to 500, the price varying according to the number 
taken. They will be furnished, bound or in sheets. 


WORKS IN PRESS. 


JOURNAL OF THREE YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN 
Abyssinia. By Rev. Samuel Gobat, now Bishop of Je- 
rusalem. Preceded by an Introduction, ——— 
and Historical, on Abyssinia. Translated the 
French, by Rev. 8 D. Clark; with a Biographical 
Sketch of Bishop Gobat, by Robert Baird, D.D. 1 vol. 
12mo. with Portrait and Maps. 


M. W. DODD, 
m3 Brick Church Chapel. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, PHILADELPHIA, 
Publish this Day, 
I 





heap Edition of Siewhe Dead Sea. 


C 
NARRATIVE OF THE UNITED STATES’ EXPEDITION 


TO THE 
DEAD SEA AND RIVER JORDAN. 
By W. F. LYNCH, U.S.A,, 
Commander of the Expedition. 
NEW AND CONDENSED EDITION, WITH A MAP, FROM ACTUAL SURVEYS. 
In one neat royal 12mo volume, extra cloth. 


The universal curiosity excited by the interesting narrative of this remarkable expedition, has induced the author 
to prepare a condensed edition for popular use, which is now furnished at a very low price. In ng the former 
editions the object was to produce a work worthy in every respect of the national character which it assumed, and 
nO pains or expense was spared in bringing out a volume as handsome as anything of the kind as yet prepared in this 
country. The great demand, which has rapidly exhausted many large impressions of this edition, notwithstanding 
its price, is a sufficient proof of the intrinsic value and interest of the work, and in presenting this new and cheaper 
edition, the publishers would merely state that it contains all the substance of the former volume, from the time the 
expedition rexnched Lake Tiberias till its departure from Jerusalem, embracing all the explorations upon the River 
Jordan and the Dead Sea. Some matter in the preliminary and concluding chapters has been omitted or condensed, 
and the two maps of the former edition have been reduced into one, preserving, however, al! the more important fea- 
tures of the country described. In its present form, therefore, afforded at about one third the price of the more costly 
issue, in a neat handsome voluine, admirably adapted for parlor or fireside reading, or for district schools, sabbath 
schools, and other libraries, the publishers corfidently anticipate a very extensive demand. 


Copies may still be had of the FINE EDITION, 


In one very large and handsome octavo volume, 


With Twenty-eight beautiful Plates, and Two Maps. © 


11. 
New Work by Miss Kavanagh. 


WOMAN IN FRANCE DURING THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By JULIA KAVANAGH, 
Author of “ Madeline, a Tale of Auvergne,” &c. 
In one neat volume, royal 12mo. extra cloth. 


“ Such is the fascination of the subject, such is the fulness of matter, such is the affluence of suggestion, that every 
page tempts the critic to stop for a gossip or for speculation on modes and morals.” — Atheneum. 


IIL. 
The War in Hungary. 
MEMOIRS OF AN HUNGARIAN LADY. 
By THERESA PULSKY. 
WITH AN HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION, 
By FRANCIS PULSKY. 
In one neat volume, royal 12mo. extra cloth. 
IV. 
American Medical Journal for April, 1850. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL SCIENCES. 
Epiren sy ISAAC HAYS, M.D. 
New Series, No. XXXVIII. for APRIL, 1850. 
PUBLISHED QUARTERLY, PRICE FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 


Medical Poa April, 1850. 
THE MEDICAL NEWS AND LIBRARY. 


No. 88, ror Apriz, 1850. 


Published Monthly, price One Dollar per annum —given to advance paying subscribers to the American Jour- 
nal of the Medical Sciences. 


Ph * Maigaigne’s Operatic Surgery, transiated by Britta, is now publishing in the Library Department of the M edi- 
ca ews. 
VI. . 


New and Greatly Enlarged Edition. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE 
ON INFLAMMATION OF THE UTERUS AND ITS APPENDAGES, AND ON ULCER- 
ATION AND INDURATION OF THE NECK OF THE UTERUS. 
By HENRY BENNET, M.D. 
Obstetric Physician to the Western Dispensatory, &c. 
Second Edition, much enlarged. 
In one neat octavo volume, extra cloth, with woodcuts. 


This edition is so enlarged as to constitute a new work. It embraces the study of inflammation ina all the uterine 
one and its influence in the production of di<placeinents and of the repated fanctional diseases of the uterus. 
ow wastes Keane frome Chacnatees press which are at once original and sound in doctrine ; but such, we feel as- 





now before us. The im t which the author incu! cates are all 
rigidly deduced from facts. E gage of the beck in geek end emmacean tanaeae So far as we know and be- 
lieve, it is the best work on the sabject om which it treats —Monthly of Medical Science. a6 uf 
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STANDARD HISTORICAL WORKS. 


BOSTON LIBRARY EDITIONS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, AND COMPANY, 


110 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


IN DUODECIMO SIZE, FINE BLACK CLOTH AND LEATHER BINDINGS. 








FIRST. 


Hume’s History of England, 


FROM THE INVASION OF JULIUS CHSAR TO THE ABDICATION OF JAMES THE SECOND, 1688. 


A New Edition, with the Author's last Corrections and Improvements. 


To which is prefixed a short Account of his Life, written by himself. Also, a “—~ ies - the whole Work, arranged expressly for this Edition. Complete in six volumes 
with a Portrait. 





SECOND. 


Macaulay’s History of England, 


FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES THE SECOND. 


Two volumes, with a Portrait: being a continuation of Hume's History, and, when completed, will be recognised as the standard English History for all future reference. 





THIRD. 


Gibbon's History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 


With Notes, by Rev. H. H. Mizman, Rector of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 


An entire new Edition, from the last London Edition: to which is added, a complete Index to the whole Work, arranged expressly for this Edition. To be completed in six 
volumes, with a Portrait. Volumes L., IL, and III. are now ready. 
P. 8. & Co. would respectfully inform the Public and the Book Trade, that the above series of Historical Works, known as the BOSTON LIBRARY EDITIONS, were 
ORIGINALLY PROJECTED by them, and sold at prices within the means of the whole mass of the reading community. For uniformity of style and durability of binding, quality 
of paper and printing, they are the cheapest books ever offered to the American public. 





P. S. & Co. have recently Published 


Lamartine’s History of the French Revolution of 1848. 


Translated from the French, by F. A. Durtvace ann W. S. Cuase. 
Complete in One Volume, with a Portrait. Uniform in size, style, and binding, with Hume, Macaulay, and Gibbon’s Histories. 


Life and Religion of Mohammed, 


As contained in the Sheeah Traditions of the HYAT-UL-KULOOB. Translated from the Persian, by Rev. James L. Merrick, eleven years 
Missionary to the Persians. One Volume, Post 8vo. 


Bennett's Poultry Book and Fowl Breeder's Guide. 


Being a Treatise on the Breeding, Rearing, and General Management of Domestic Poultry, embellished with 75 Portraits of Fowls, and Engravings, most 
of which are entirely original, the Portraits being from Life. By Joun C. Bennett, M.D. 
One volume 12mo. Price 84 cents. 


Lamartine—Atheism in France. 


Translated by Rev. E. E. Hate. One vol. 12mo. 


The above for sale by Booksellers generally throughout the country. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 





Now in Preparatin.—THE PRIZE TRAGEDY. 


Mohammed, The Arabian Prophet, 
A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 
By GEORGE H. MILES, of Baltimore. 
Iv will be remembered that in the course of the past year, Mr. FORREST offered a Prize of One Thousand Dotlars for the best Five Act Tragedy. The above is the 


: ee et PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co. 
r Boston, Marcu 29; 1850. a6 4t 
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SOUTHEY’S COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 


SECOND SERIES. 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS. 


Epirep sy wis Son-in-Law, JOHN WOOD WARTER, B.D. 
Parts III. and IV., in paper, 50 cents each—or, both parts handsomely bound in muslin, price $1 25. 


Instruction and amusement are strangely blended in these pages. Southey’s marvellously industrious pen has given a resurrection to many a literary worthy whose name 
else had escaped the present generation.—Southern Christian Advocate. 


Southey’s “ Common Place- Book” is a treasure for the centre table and the library. To glance even at the pages of this versatile and valuable compend is like passing a 
day in looking over the laureate’s books with himself beside us. It is fullof rich and rare quotations, and no schuler, man of taste, or general readershould be without so 


cheap, available, and suggestive a volume.— Home 


his book is replete with choice passages, culled by the hand of genius from the works of genius in all departments of knowledge. It forme a sort of cyclopedia of rich 
Gein aecaal + ponte te common inheritance of all men of great research. Itis a curious casket of literary gems, worthy of a place in every well-selected library.— 


American Literary Magazine. 


Here is a collection of gems collected by the most indefatigable and industrious reader of modern times, and which will form a delightful and exhaustless mine to every 
scholar and reader in the land, to whom we cordially recommend the work.—Albany Atlas. 


We have seldom seen a more interesting medley of matter. It is decidedly one of the best books that have emanated from the American press during the present 


NIGHT AND MORNING. A NOVEL. 


By SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 


season.— Union. 


Author of “ The Caxtons,” “ Harold, the Last of the Saxon Kin 
(Library of Select Novels, 


0. 139.) Price 25 


Ill. 


” “ Eugene Aram,” “ Zanoni,” “ Lucretia,” &c. Octavo. 


cts. 


VOLUME THE FOURTH OF 


HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


From the Invasion of Julins Cesar to the Abdication of James the Second. 


A NEW EDITION, 


With the Author’s last Corrections and Improvements. 


( -To which is prefixed a short Account of his Life written by himself. To be completed in Six Volumes, with a Portrait. 
Price im paper, 30 cis. In fine cloth, 40 cents per volume. 





HARPER § BROTHERS’ LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


NED ALLEN ; or, the Past Age. By David Hannay, 
Esq. 8vo. paper. 
“ The story is quietly and pleasantly told.”"— Morning 
Herald. 


“ Full of racy anecdoves, told in a comical and humor- 
ous style, it will be read with avidity, and cannot fail to 
be generally entertaining.”’-— Observer. 

“ As we have said, the book is full of characteristic 
points—anecdotes capitally told, shrewd indications of 
character, and an easy narrative style.”’"— Examiner. 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. Edited by Thomas Car- 

lyle. No. 1 “The Present Time,” and No. 2 “ Model 

risons.”” 12mo. paper, 5 cts. 

HISTORY OF CYRUS THE GREAT. By Jacob 
Abbott. With Engravings, Ulluminated Title- page, &c. 
18mo. muslin, 60 cts.; muslin, gilt edges, 75 cts. (Next 
week.) 

HISTORY OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. By 
Jacob Abbott. With Engravings, Illuminated Title- 
pose. &c. 18mo. muslin, 60 cts.; muslin, gilt edges, 

cts 

ESSAY ON CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. By Baptist W. 
Noel, M.A. Portrait, 12mo. muslin, 60 cts. 

PRINUIPLES OF MORAL AND POLITICAL PHILO- 
sophy. With Questions for the Examination of Stu 
dents. By William Paley, D.D. 12mc. muslin, 60 
cents. 

HANDS NOT HEARTS. A Novel. By Janet W. Wil 
kinson. 8vo. paper, 25 cts. 

ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Designed 
as a Text-book for Academies, High Schools, and Col- 

leges. By Alonzo Gray, A.M. Illustrated by 360 
Woodcuts. 12mo. cloth, 70 cts.; sheep, 75 cts. 


CONSTANCE LINDSAY ; or, the Progress of Error. By 
C. G.H. 8vo. paper, 25 cts. 


‘SIR EDWARD GRAHAM ; or, Railway Speculators. By 
Catherine Sinclair. 8vo. paper, 374 cts. 


HOME INFLUENCE. A Tale for Mothers and Dangh 
ters. By Grace Aguilar. A Revised Edition, with a 
ra * the Author. 12mo. paper, 75 cis.; muslin 
1 00. 

HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. With Criti- 
cisms on particular Works, and Bi hical Notices 
of prominent Writers. By George nor, i ae 
vols. 8vo. muslin, 86; sheep, $675; half calf, $7 50, 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, from the First 
Settlement of the Country to the anization of Go- 
vernment under the Federal Constit By Richard 
Hildreth, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. muslin, $6; sheep, $6 75; 
half calf, $7 50. 

THE WHALE AND HIS CAPTORS; or, the Whale- 
man’s Adventures and the Whale’s Biography. as ga 


FAIRY TALES FROM ALL NATIONS. By Anthony 
R. Montalba. With Lllustrations by Doyle. Square. 
8vo. paper, 75 cts.; muslin, 87) cts.;_ muslin, gilt 


edges, $1. 

SIDONIA THE SORCERESS ; the supposed Destroyer 
of the whole reiquie Ducal House of Pomerania. By 
William Meinhold, . 8vo. paper, 50 cts. 

WHITE JACKET ; or. the World in a Man-of-War. By 
Herman Melville, Author of “Typee,” “ Omoo,” 
“Mardi,” and “ Redburn.” 12mo. muslin, $1 25; 
paper, $1. 

“Had not Mr. Melville already appeared before the 
world with productions which their erful energy 
and general worth have won atten and admira- 
tion, this work would be sufficient to establish him as a 

ubstantial favorite for the future. Whatever he atteinpts 





thered on the Homeward Cruise of the “C 
Preble.’ By Rev. Henry T. Cheever. With nume- 
rous Engravings. 18mo. muslin, 60 cts. 

ROLAND CASHEL. By Charles Lever. With Illus- 
trations by Phiz. 8vo. paper, 75 cts.; muslin, $1. 


ASYSTEM OF ANCIENT AND MEDLZVAL GEO. 
graphy, for the Use of Schools and Colleges. By 
Charles Anthon, LL.D. 8vo. muslin, $1 50; sheep, 
$1 75. 


A CLASSICAL ATLAS to ILLUSTRATE ANTHON’S 
Ancient Geography. Comprised in 25 Maps, showing 
the various Divisions of the World as known tu the 
Ancients. With an Index of the Ancient aud Modern 
Names By Alex. G Findlay, F.R.G.S. 8vo. half b’d, 
price reduced to $3 25. 

THE WAR WITU MEXICO, By R. 8. Ripley, U.S.A. 
With Maps, Plans of Battles, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. muslin, 
$4; sheep, $4 50; half calf, $5. 


AN ENGLISAH-LATIN LEXICON. Founded on the 
German-Latin Dictionary of Dr. C. E. Georges. By 
Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A., and Rev. T. K. Arnold, M.A. 
First American Edition, carefully revised, and contain 
ing a copious Dictionary of Proper Names from the Best 





DARK SCENES OF HISTORY. ByG. P. R. James, 
Esq. 12mo. paper, 75 cts. ; muslin, $1. 


Sources, by Charles Anthon, LL.D. Royal 8vo. sheep 
extra, $3. 


to write upon, he writes on it well, and thronghout his 
pesce, n them where you may, will be found amidst a 

of Ceoation and singularities, the strongest evidence 
of an untiring spirit, great vigor, lofty imagination, and a 
pure style of writing. The perusal of it has caused us so 





much real sterling pleasure, that we felt ita duty we owe 
both to its author and the public to recommend it to the 
latter in the manner. It possesses so much that 
is truly excellent, ex in such poetical and noble 
language, that ali who read it must be charmed with the 
originality and greatness of the author's mind, and ac- 
knowledge at once that his thoughts are no way inferior to 
his graceful and unaffected power of expressing them.” — 
London Morning Post. » 
|THE LIFE OF JOHN CALVIN. Compiled from Au- 
| theatic Sources, and ularly from his Correspon- 
dence. By Thomas H. Dyer. 12mo. muslin, $1 00. 
| paper, 75 cents. 
|THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ROBERT 
Southey. Edited by his Son, the Rev. Charles Cuthvert 
| Southey, M.A. To be completed in Six Parts, 6V0. pa 
per, 25 cts. each. 
THE WILMINGTONS. A Novel. Mrs. Marsh. 


By 
author of “Two Old Men's Tales,” ‘** Norman's Bridge,” 
“ Emilia Wyndhem,” 


. 8vo0. paper, 25 cts. 


